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Harambee... 


is a Swahili word. It has no simple equivalent in English. It means the unity 
achieved by many people, young and old, beyond divisions of tribe and class, 
freely working together to achieve a commonly accepted aim: in Kenya, build- 
ing the nation. What better word to sum up the collective agreement we find 
here, that youth today want to share a common and equal place with every 
other group in the churches, freely pulling together to drive the movement for 
unity forward. Harambee! And fittingly, it is also the national slogan of Kenya. 


The Fifth Assembly at Nairobi will have a workshop on youth. This workshop 
was added to the programme by the WCC Central Committee at Berlin. It is 

to deliberate on what kind of youth programme the WCC might have in the 
future. In preparation for the Assembly there is also a pre-Assembly meeting 
of young participants in Arusha; this will affect the workshop. The agenda 
which will be submitted to the workshop is found on pages 54-55. Risk 
claimed a place based on its earlier role as a journal for youth to be the vehicle 
for a handbook on youth. A task force in Geneva, convened by Ninan Koshy, 
prepared the agenda and a writing team set up by the task force worked on 
the preparation of Risk. 


There are several ingredients in this issue which more or less fill out elements 
in the agenda. First, we tried through pictures to give an impression of the © 
complexity of what ‘‘ engaged in the life of the churches’’ might mean. Ina 
review article, some past issues of Risk gave a line of interpretation to an 
attempt to describe the seeming tension between a political commitment 

and a new spiritual awareness amongst youth and to argue that it is false to 
make either of these moods into ultimate and opposite choices. The way the 
six youth secretaries of different regional conferences and councils of 
churches see the situation has been weaved together. There are some 
statements from younger delegates who will be at Nairobi. In a more delight- 
ful way we have some drawings of children on themes connected with the 
Assembly. An article on the Jesus Movement and a case study of youth work 
in Sri Lanka complete the mixture. Finally, a descriptive article on the present 
WCC youth programmes — Ecumenical Youth Service and World Youth 
Projects — prepares the way for the annotated agenda. 


it will be interesting to see what emerges from Nairobi. it is to be hoped that 
’’Harambee’”’ will be a sound slogan for all committed to the ecumenical 
movement. Without that pulling together, with everyone’s worth fully 
recognized and nobody's identity lost, we will not achieve much. 


.... 
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‘To draw a profile of youth today is to draw a profile of modern 
man. Youth shares the predicament of all people. So, most young 
people are hungry, only a few have more than they can eat. Most 
young people have little chance to be educated, only a few can 
study as much as they can take. We cannot draw a general 
picture true for all, but we must recognize a few essentials all 
have in common. Ail young people are feeling the wind of change, 
although not ali may be equally excited about that prospect. The 
whole younger generation knows the longing for more adequate 
structures of society, although the content of their hope may 
be very different. The whole generation looks for authentic 
leadership, real imagination, true vision and an open future.’"' 


1 “Youth in God’s World.” Risk, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1968. 


the moods 


FRex Davis 


Any attermpt to describe what has been 
happening in the world of youth and, in parti- 
cular, Christian youth, since 1968 must 
necessarily be one-eyed. Of the many 
accounts available, perhaps the most 
thorough analysis is Kenneth Leech’s 
Youthquake (Sheldon Press, London, 1973). 
This article is a review of some of the moods 
which have been marked by Risk over the 
past years. It turns to a number of issues 
published since 1968 to indicate where more 
detailed articles are to be found. The section 
on rural youth is contributed by Ninan Koshy, 
formerly of the Indian SCM and now a staff 
member of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. 


These moods may be seen differently from 
different points of view, but they need 
somehow to be taken into account in 
understanding the youth scene of today. 


It is uncanny how familiar such a description seems today. And yet there are 
doubts. While we know more certainly now than then that the larger proportion of 
youth in the world suffer the same ghastly predicament of most of the world’s 


population who are hungry and disregarded — a painful reality which should never 
slip from our consciousness — nevertheless we doubt whether a// young people feel 
the wind of change, whether the whole younger generation longs for more adequate 
structures of society or the whole generation looks for authentic leadership, real 
imagination, true vision and an open future. 


Precisely because hunger and oppression are so demoralizing, we sense that, while 
there may be significant symptoms of those encouraging elements, the vast 
majority of youth, particularly in rural areas, are trapped by resignation and belong 
to the culture of silence. More than anything else these confusing years between 
1968 and 1975 have revealed how great are the numbers of the powerless and how 
powerless they really are. 


And even in the world of the more privileged and advantaged, most of the young 
people are to be found in the ranks of the silent, ready to accept, and later to 
implement, the standards and expectations of a society which is willing to regard 

as normative a world of rich and poor, well-fed and hungry, possessor and dispos- 
sessed. So young people remain as potentially powerful and as powerless, as 
conservative and as challenging, as oppressed and as opportunistic, as hungry 

and as rich, as demoralized and as hopeful, as creative and as dull as any other group 
in today’s world. 


Somehow, though, the atmosphere of 1968 was charged with signs which convinc- 
ed many that the possibility of change was a real one, and that, in the heady 
atmosphere of the student revolution of May of that year, and the gathering weight 
of student protest in the world, something was really possible. And it was. 

Many who lived as students through that time have testified how things would 
never quite be accepted as they were. It has been said before: 


"The silent acquiescence of things as they are, the hopelessness, 
the patient endurance of a vast overmastering fate, has turned 

to hope, to expectation, to the will for something different. 
The vision of a better and a juster time has entered alive into the 
souls of men, and a desire, a longing, for a purer, freer condition 
has moved every heart and has alienated it from the existing 
state of affairs...'’? 


Nineteen sixty-eight launched those years of protest when, if some chided young 
people for their blind and exuberant activism, others admired the audacity with 
which they revealed the contradictions of their society. This was not a phenomenon 
confined to the North Atlantic. Earlier in Asia, groups of young people, and some- 
times, as in Japan, large student movements, threatened the stability of society. 

In Latin America the new heroes of revolutionary idealism were killed and youth 
found its martyrs in Camillo Torres and Che Guevarra. 


Perhaps it was a protest not uniquely a matter for the young — for what is the 
specific difference between a workers’ strike and a students’ strike when both are 
seeking to highlight the inequalities and injustices of society ? Nevertheless, the 
events of 1968 and the following years of anti-war protest in the United States and 
elsewhere, the story of the Tupamaros and Black Panthers, and many others, are 
well chronicled. 


The new mood took different forms, and over the years it has taken several 
directions. In some instances, what began as extraparliamentary opposition led to 
considerable numbers of young people becoming involved in the political system. 
Whether they were domesticated by the system or seeking to change it from within 
is debatable and, of course, both these things may have happened. If young people 
-crusaded for McGovern in American politics, they also campaigned and served 
Nixon; if young people gave weight to Mitterand’s challenge in France, they also 
gave a carnival-like atmosphere to Giscard’s successful campaign. However, it is 
clear that many commentators had missed predicting this watershed period of 

the late 1960s — even with its anticipatory signs in Indonesia and movements such 
as the Provos in Holland in 1964. 


Something else happened, too: if for some the mood tended to lead back into 
conventional political life, for others, as discussed elsewhere, it led to utter disen- 
chantment and entered another dimension altogether. Yet a few took irrevocable 
steps towards something more frightening and more sinister. The Baader-Meinhof 
phenomenon in West Germany, the Japanese Red Army or the Symbionese 
Liberation Army in the United States, together with some elements of the Pro- 


2 G. F. Hegel: Uber die neuesten innern Verhdltnisse Wiirtembergs (1798), Werke (ed. by Lasson). 
Vol. VII, pp. 150 ff. 


testant terrorist gangs and the IRA Provisionals in Northern Ireland, have each 
achieved a vicious extreme which is ultimately paralysing and nihilistic. But such 
extreme groups seem a great distance away from the gentler and more clown-like 
gestures of the Kabouters (pixies) and the Dolle Minas group of Holland? which 
marked an earlier period. 


Nor can one ignore the massive involvement of young people in the armies of both 
the liberation struggle and old-fashioned resistance. This is true for Asia, Africa, 
Europe, Latin America and North America. Whether reaction or revolution is the 
hallmark of the military, it is mostly young people who are the decisive instruments 
of the military’s effectiveness. So one notes with as little judgment as possible 

(a difficult thing to achieve) the young soldiers of the United States in Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, as well as the young soldiers of North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia; the young officers and soldiers of the Portuguese 
army as well as the young leaders of the liberation forces in Mozambique, Guinea 
Bissau and Angola; the young men and women of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization and the IRA as well as the young troops of Israel and the United 
Kingdom; the young officers of the Libyan revolution and the Ethiopian revolution; 
the young troops who occupied Prague as well as the young students who 
audaciously resisted them; the young soldiers of Brazil, Argentina and Chile as well 
as the young workers and peasants of radical groups. Demonstrators for peace and 
those who protest against violence may be characterized by youth, but fighters for 
freedom and justice as well as those who maintain the forces of resistance to all kinds 
of colonial repression are equally dependent upon the young. It is a sad irony 

that this is so: but are all manipulated by the old? 


‘‘The often accepted truism that young people are more likely 
to accept and practise change than their elders, would in some 
cases seem to lack empirical demonstration... Some young people 
at least appear to be as strong advocates for the conservation 

of certain cultural and ideological positions as people of any other 
age group, and this observation would apply both to developed 
and developing societies. There does seem to be a general 
tendency among youth to question and challenge accepted 
beliefs and principles... but this does not necessarily mean that 
the chalienge will be followed by the adoption of change.’’* 


One singular feature of the years 1969 and 1970 was the phenomenon in the 
United States of massive desertion from the US military, or the avoidance of 
conscription. The flight of tens of thousands into Canada, and smaller numbers 
into Sweden and other European countries, was an unprecedented questioning of 
the morality of war as an instrument of policy. The amnesty question, which has 
not been satisfactorily solved, still dogs the conscience of the United States.° 


3 *Demythologizing the Dutch.” Risk, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1972. 


4 Report on Youth. United Nations, Commission for Social Development, New York: March, 1973, 
E/CN.5/486. 


5 “Just Men Desert.” Risk, Vol. 6, No. 3, 1970. 


Protest and politics 


Student protest was by no means confined to western Europe, nor is it by any 
means over. Japan in the late 1960s and early 1970s, Indonesia in 1965 and 1973, 
Thailand’s student-led revolution of 1974, Korea this year, all witness to the 
discontent and dismay of the young with the politics and social situation of their 
countries. Universities and schools in many parts of the world have gone through 
modest or major trauma, the effects of which have yet to be fully measured. 


**Many young people are disturbed not only by the inequities 

of wealth and privilege in the world, but are also questioning 

the system of values and norms which are the foundation of 
society, and criticizing the failure of adults to live up to the ideals 
that they set.’’® 


What took place, therefore, during 1968 and the years which followed had and 

still has wide-ranging implications for society generally and for the churches and 
the ecumenical movement in particular. The massive protests of students and young 
workers in many parts of the world seemed generally to be challenging the values 
(or lack of them) of an industrial and technological world society. Demands for 

a more just and more humane society and protest against war, in particular 

the grievous war in Southeast Asia, characterize an unprecedented period in the 
20th century. And these protests and demands crystallized among the young, and 
among people generally, a quadrangle of elements more characteristic of western 
society: an element of fresh conservatism, expressed in strong, articulate and, too 
frequently, oppressive ways; a silent and apparently uninvolved majority, mostly 
enlisted as allies by conservative groups; a confused, searching, somewhat exube- 
rant element, often available for short bursts of activism, but unlikely to sustain 

any long-term involvement; and, lastly, a minority of activists ranging from 
passionately non-violent groups to the most vicious cells, but all with the possibility 
of making history in their time. 


What gave rise to such moods can be analysed in different ways. The temptation, 
though, is to keep looking for an analysis which works at a macro level. Such a 
macro-analysis neglects the many small groups, with their individual achievements 
and failures, and the reality that such groups evidence — a reality which by the 
sum of so many parts sets the moods. 


So, in addition to students and other youth engaged in nationwide political move- 
ments, several groups of students and youth in different parts of the world in recent 
times have been actively participating in attempts to achieve a better life and 
greater justice for small communities of people. ’ This involvement in the micro- 
situation has added new dimensions to their experience and given fresh insights on 
the struggle for human dignity. Black students of South Africa working with people 
in the “homelands” declared: “Black students are not much concerned with their 


® Report on Youth, op. cit. 


7“Corrymeela — open to hope”, in “Hope Deferred”, Risk, Vol. 10, No.1, 1974. “An alliance of 


egoists”, on groups involved in student resistance in Japan, in “Letters from Asia”, Risk, Vol. 6, No. 1, 
1970. “Exalt the Humble”, Risk, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1971, has the Valle Belice story from Sicily 

and a farmer from France (MIJARC) tells his struggle. In “School or Scandal”, 

Risk, Vol. 6, No. 4, 1970, Juan Suero tells of a group working at initial education in Sabaneta, 
Dominican Republic. 
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careers as with their role in the struggle.’ Korean students who worked in factories 
during their vacation came out with a new understanding of the society. Said one 
of the girls in the group: “It was while I was working in a factory last summer that 
I realized what injustice meant and came to see that I am involved, whatever I do.” 
Indian students engaged in relief programmes in famine-affected areas began to 
fully comprehend the root causes of poverty. While all these groups are convinced 
that systemic changes are needed, they also found meaning and relevance for 
micro-level involvement. 

The lesson seems clear. Signs of protest and commitment to political change 
amongst young people cannot be disregarded. They are evidence of an important 
spiritual dimension in life which challenges any temptation to drive a false wedge 
between things spiritual and the issues of justice, peace and human hope: these 
matters are interlocked. But that temptation has plagued Christianity since the 
earliest days, and it may indeed be one of the chronic problems of our own times. 
For whether the churches welcome it or not, many Christian youth feel the social 
and political questions at a deep and personal level, at the depths of their soul: and, 
as we see elsewhere, the descriptions of what is happening in different regions of 
the world show this to be a widespread feeling among young people. How the 
churches, and the World Council of Churches, respond to these developments is a 
crucial matter. But any response cannot be weighed without regard to other 

factors. 


The rural reality 


Far away from the bright lights of the city live the majority of young people 

in the world — in rural areas, especially of the developing countries. They are only 
at the margin of discussions on the problems of youth. Their voices are not heard. 
Most of them live in the culture of silence. In all developing regions of the world 
those under 25 years of age constitute a growing percentage of the population, and 
the leaders of many countries in these regions seem to be puzzled as to whether _ 
they constitute an immense burden or a great reservoir of energy and hope. The 
vast majority of young people living in rural areas are almost untouched by the 
efforts of youth programmes undertaken by governments or voluntary 
organizations. 


Romantic pictures of life in rural areas are promoted by most governments. But 
except in a few of the countries where basic structural changes are taking place, 
these areas generally get very little attention in development plans. They are objects 
of exploitation by the urban population, and in most developing countries there 

is mounting tension from the widening gap between the relatively few affluent 
farmers and the large body of small landholders and landless agricultural workers. 
Large sections of the population in rural areas in many developing countries live in 
conditions of poverty. The fact that the majority of young people in this world 

find themselves in the midst of this situation, should challenge all those concerned 
with youth. By the very nature of life in the rural areas, for most of them the 
transition from childhood (under parental care) to adulthood, with all its responsi- 
bilities, is often made without any experience of “youth” in a sociological sense. 
The traditional societies are breaking down, but the slowness of social change is 
especially frustrating to the young. The authoritarian patterns which dominate 
villages tend to stifle the initiative of the youth. The average young person today 

is a rural young person and is apparently the most neglected young person. 
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Education seems to have only worsened the fate of the average rural youth. The 
full-time institutionalized, sequential and single-point entry system in most of the 
developing countries is biased against them. In the highly selective process of an 
educational system catering for the élite, only a few from the rural areas of these 
countries are absorbed, and they soon cease to be rural youth. Hundreds of 
thousands remain untouched by any formal schooling, or do not complete even 
three or four years of the primary cycle. Back in their home setting, the early 
school-leavers may no longer be as fully accepted as the village youth who never 
went to school at all. Moreover, they frequently lapse back into illiteracy, and are 
left with a feeling of failure, which often alienates them from their parents, friends 
and traditional environment. However, of the little they may have learned, one 
thing — a negative one — is likely to have a lasting impact on them: the good life 
which the formal school would have prepared them for, had they managed to 
complete it, is not for them. On the contrary, their brief exposure to a system 
which reflects the cultural and social values of a privileged urban milieu, merely 
adds to the problems they encounter in trying to integrate in active life, and to their 
frustration at being unable to find the kind of position their educational orientation 
has led them to expect. They are more than likely to come to the conclusion that 
they are worse off than if they had not entered the schooling system at all. 

The correlation between rural poverty and the drop-out rate does not come to them 
as Statistics, but as existential reality. 


‘“‘The fact is that three-quarters of the world’s people are rela- 
tively poor, possessing only about 10% of its income, many of 
them with little chance of education or a useful and rewarding 
job, or without the right kind of diet or medical care. Moreover, 
between 1961 and 1971 the poplation of the Third World grew 

by over 500 million and the number of its illiterates rose from 

740 million to 810 million.’”® 


The educationally under-privileged make up the great majority of adolescents and 
youth in most developing countries. They are also those most neglected by public 
authorities and voluntary organizations concerned with youth questions. 
Authorities responsible for formal education, already overburdened in dealing 
with those who remain at school, tend to write off the early school-leavers, 
especially in the rural districts, as no longer within their area of their competence. 


The bright lights beckon these young people, and large numbers of them migrate 

to the cities. The reasons for this continuing movement are not far to seek: they 

are inherent in the socio-economic and educational systems of most developing 
countries. The protest of the young against the neglect of the hinterland also plays 
a role. They seem to be saying: “I would like someone to show me that rural life 

is worth living”; “I shall go back the day I see a decent road to my village and 
clean water in the house”; “I am not even asking for electricity, only a decent price 
for the crops — knowing the difference between the prices in the city and at home, 

I wonder who gets the profits’’; “I have nothing to do in the village. There, I am 
always dependent on my parents; I came here hoping to find some work, but 

I haven’t found any!” 


8 Report on Youth, op. cit. 
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Many of the migrants are drop-outs. Their alienation from their traditional 
environment, coupled with parental disappointment, often leads to migration 
in search of jobs that would meet the aspirations of both the individual and his 
family. The growing import of alien culture through tourism and commercial 
development is also an important factor. 


Development plans and modernization processes in many of these countries only 
widen the gulf between the urban and rural areas. It is onlyin countries such as China 
and Tanzania where basic structural changes aim at giving villages their rightful 
place that this trend is lessened. In many others there is a crisis in the rural areas, 
brought about by a combination of factors which drive large numbers of young 
people to the cities. 


It should be recognized, however, that many young people from rural areas who go 
to cities for higher education are deeply conscious of the rural problems, especially 
poverty, and their continued neglect by state plans. In some countries campus 
revolt can be directly traced to this consciousness. Quite a few students are 
absorbed selectively in the élitist stream and would conveniently forget their 
background and the responsibilities it might suggest. But in several countries one 
can find groups of young people challenged by exploitative systems, going into the 
villages in their attempt to give new dimensions to their own education and world 
views by identifying with the problems of the poorest sections. A few governments 
in the recent past have attempted to evolve “programmes” for rural youth, but on 


the whole they have not made any impact, mainly because they do not take into 
account the basic socio-economic and structural questions. 


Fifty percent of the world’s population is in the agricultural sector and the majority 
of them are under 25 years of age. While improvements in agriculture and 

emphasis on increase in food production have led to some changes in this sector, 

in many developing countries this has only sharpened the tensions in the rural 

scene. Injustices in the ownership patterns of land, failure of land reforms in many 
countries, insecurity of the small farm holder and the landless workers — all these 
problems have merely amplified in the last decade. And more than half of the 
victims of this unfortunate situation are young people. In many countries they have 
been involved and have taken the lead in agitations for better wages and struggles, 
sometimes violent, for radical changes. The level of organization among the 

young rural poor is still low and they have often been suppressed by the powers 
who want to maintain the status quo. Even in global discussions on food there is very 
little said about the young farm workers who, in many parts of the world, belong 

to the most exploited sections, but who make such tremendous contributions in so 
vital a field. 


** Over half of the children in the developing countries have no 
schooling whatsoever after the age of eleven or twelve years... 
A large percentage of rural children never attend school and girls 
are especially handicapped in this respect...’’° 


Among the rural youth the more neglected and exploited are the women. They are 
discriminated against more than in urban society. Vast sections of rural young 
women remain untouched by governmental developmental programmes and formal 
educational processes. In many societies they are victims of the grossest injustices, 
and the windows of the world outside their houses are shut against them. The 
cumulative effects of problems of rural youth and discrimination against women 
make the lot of the rural young women miserable. 


Dominant social institutions seem to be geared to city life rather than rural life, 
and traditional social institutions tend to be neglected or destroyed. Policy-makers 
are oriented to the urban-based institutions and during a period when urban youth 
have greater access to the decision-making processes, rural youth are more and 
more neglected except in a few societies where the prime agents of change are 
within the rural scene itself. The rural youth in most parts of the world face a 
serious identity crisis. 


Churches are also guilty of neglect of rural areas and their youth. It is rather ironic 
that pastoral concerns of the church do not meaningfully extend to areas which 

are really pastoral. The churches use a lot of rural symbols, including the most 
significant one of the shepherd and the sheep, but are most often geared to the life 
of the city. No wonder that rural youth has not become a priority in church-related 
work. Even when programmes are launched, they are usually pale imitations of 
programmes designed for urban youth. 


? Report on Youth, op. cit. 
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We have been born into a world which for 
most people is not a place to live in. A large 
part of mankind is exploited by a minority 
enjoying intolerable privileges. Many police 
states exist to protect the powerful. Multi- 
national companies impose their own laws. 
‘Profit and money rule. Those in power 

almost never pay attention to those who are 
voiceless. 


And the People of God? What way of libe- 
ration is it opening? It cannot avoid the 
question. 


When the very first Christians found them- 
selves faced with a question without a solution, 
when they were on the point of dividing, they 
decided to gather in council. We remembered 
them at Easter 1970, when we were seeking 
answers for our own age. And we opted, not 
for a forum of ideas, not for conferences, but 
for a Council of Youth; that is to say, a 

reality that gathers together youth from every 
land, committing us unambiguously on 
account of Christ and the Gospel. 


At the heart of the Council of Youth is the 
risen Christ. We celebrate him, present in the 
eucharist, alive in the Church, hidden in man 
our brother. 


In the course of four and a half years of pre- 
paration, we have made unceasing visits to 
one another. We have crossed the world in 
every direction, even though the means at our 
disposal were slight. In certain localities, the 
political circumstances have led us through 
grave situations. 


Gradually, a common awareness has emerged. 
It has been more particularly shaped by the 
voices of.those among us who are living under 
subjection, and oppression, or who are reduc- 
ed to silence. 


And today we are sure: the risen Christ is 
preparing his people to become at one and 
the same time a contemplative people, thirst- 
ing for God; a people of justice, living the 
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struggle of men and peoples exploited; a 
people of communion, where the non- 
believer also finds a creative place. 


We are part and parcel involved with this 
people. That is why we are addressing it this 
letter, so as to share the concerns which are 
ours, and the expectations which are consum- 
ing us. 


Numerous churches, in the southern hemi- 
sphere as in the northern, are spied on, 
interfered with, and even persecuted. Certain 
of them show that without any bonds with 
political powers, without means of power, 
without wealth, the Church can experience a 
new birth, can become a force of liberation 

for humanity and radiate God. 


Another part of the People of God, in the 
northern hemisphere as in the southern, com- 
promises with inequality. Christians as indivi- 
duals and many Church institutions have 
capitalized their goods, accumulating vast 
wealth in money, land, buildings, investments. 
There are lands where the churches remain 
connected to the political or financial power 
structures. They draw on their superfluous 
wealth to give away large sums in develop- 
ment aid, but still make no change in their 

own structures. Church institutions acquire 
highly efficient means of accomplishing their 
mission, of running their activities and bring- 
ing together their committees. But many disco- 
ver that gradually life vanishes, leaving the 
institutions to turn over empty. The churches 
are more and more forsaken by people of our 
time. What they say is losing its credibility. 


Whereas the Christians of the first period 
shared all they had. They gathered day by day 
to pray together. They lived in joy and 
simplicity. So they were recognized. 


During the last years of preparation for the 
Council of Youth, in the extreme diversity of 
suggestions made, these are the intuitions 
which stand out above all the rest and to which 
we shall consecrate the first period of the 
Council of Youth: 


See | 
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Church, what do you say of your future? 


Are you going to give up the means of power, 
the compromises with political and financial 
power? 


Are you going to surrender your privileges, 
stop capitalizing ? Are you at last going to 
become a “universal community of sharing”, 
a community finally reconciled, a place of 
communion and friendship for the whole 

of humanity ? 


In each locality and over the whole world, are 
you in this way.going to become the seeds 

of a society without class and where none 

have privileges, without domination of one 
person by another, of one people by another? 


Church, what do you say of your future? 


Are you going to become the “people of the 
beatitudes”’, having no security other than 
Christ, a people poor, contemplative, creat- 
ing peace, bearing joy and a liberating festival 
Jor mankind, ready even to be persecuted for 
justice ? 


If we are actively involved in this, we know 
that we cannot demand anything exacting of 
others unless we ourselves stake everything. 
What do we have to fear? Christ says: “I 
came to kindle fire on the earth, and how 

I long for it to burn!” We shall dare to live 

the Council of Youth as an anticipation of ali 
that we want. We shall dare to commit our- 
selves, together and to the point of no return, 
to living beyond hope, letting the spirit of 

the beatitudes come springing up in the people 
of God, being leaven of a society without class 
and where none have privileges. 


We are addressing this first letter to the people 
of God, written on our hearts, so as to share 
what burns us. 


Opening of the Council of Youth 
Taizé, 1 September 1974 
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Echoes in the churches 


Within the churches there have been echoes, some strong and some more muted, 

of these various moods. In general terms the younger generation in the North 
Atlantic world puts a premium on a search for meaning within the confusion of the 
present consumer society, while in the southern two-thirds world, there is a growing 
and more conscious expression of solidarity in the struggle for justice. Emphasis 
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is put on ideas such as “‘justice”, “community”, “liberation’’, ““development’’, and 
the demons of this present time are seen to be “racism’’, “consumerism”, 
“militarism”, “colonialism” and “sexism” — all words which have become relatively 


strong in the ecumenical vocabulary. 


Let us not be unaware that the churches are just as confused and divided and 
dispersed as society in general about these issues. There is the considerable weight 
of opinion of those who are deeply committed to conserving what they identify 

as the values of the past, the quality of the present and the traditions of the future. 
In this conspicuous part of the churches’ life, which has its own authenticity and 
credibility, young people are equally involved. We must not forget that without 

this power of conservation which the churches have, so many of the prophetic 
victories of the past would have been easily eroded away; it is clear that the 
probable limit of the gains which can be won by Christians combating the forces 

of this world depends on the extent to which the churches adopt and adapt insights 
about the present quality of life and take into account contemporary criticism; 
beyond that, the power to exorcise these demons is God’s. 


Because of this the powerful pattern of catechesis which is embedded in the 
churches is made up of a compelling set of instruments in Christian pedagogy — 
the rites of baptism and confirmation, the patterns of catechism, Sunday School, 
youth clubs and the constant, devoted and regular practice of Sunday liturgy. And 
within its limits that pedagogy is a powerful factor in maintaining some of the 
victories for a more humane world won in the past. The critical question is how 
much these instruments themselves bear the contradictions of our times. Certainly, 
churches are mostly unconscious of the social and political education and the value 
systems implicit in much catechetical instruction and in most liturgies. Which in fact 
is a situation devoutly to be hoped for, for it would be a sad thing if they were 
conscious of it and worked at such education explicitly. 


The people of God, which includes young people, are in formation all the time. 
How is it, then, that there are so few signs of that creative, critical element which 
renewal would seem to demand, despite all that has been said on this subject? 
Perhaps it is because we are far too unaware of how much of the work done with 
abundant good will is inappropriate and how deeply and unconsciously norms 

are set which are hostile to renewal. Be that as it may, among some young people, 
and especially those in renewal movements, there is a nervous feeling that the 
catechetical and liturgical tradition of the churches is itself a contradiction to 

the demands of the Gospel and to those things to which the people of God should 
be explicitly dedicated. Renewal in the churches has tended to oscillate between 

a devout challenge to these assumptions, with the hope that such a challenge might 
achieve some modest or larger amelioration of the consciousness of the churches 

as to their inherent nature, and a deliberately provocative stance which has put 

a great distance between groups and the churches, by which the groups and 
movements have been able to claim some freedom from ecclesiastical structures 

and have adopted a critical and even denunciatory position. 


One example of the first kind of renewal has occurred at Taizé. At Easter 1970, the 
Council of Youth was announced. In the years which followed a great number of 
young people, mostly western Europeans, came on pilgrimage to Taizé or were 
involved in small cells in many countries. Meanwhile, teams of committed young 
people themselves found the ways and means to widen the claim of the Council 

of Youth to North America, Latin America, Africa and elsewhere. Slowly there 
evolved a mixture of religious awakening, social criticism and liturgical nostalgia 
which was given focus at the inauguration of the Council in 1974 at the commu- 
nity’s centre in Taizé. It issued a letter to the people of God: 


‘Today we are sure: the risen Christ is preparing his people to 
become at one and the same time a contemplative people, thirst- 
ing for God: a people of justice, living the struggle of men and 
people exploited; a people of communion, where the non-believer 
also finds a creative place.’’'° 


Some are critical of the isolation Taizé seeks from the ecumenical experience of the 
churches; others of the appropriation of a world view based, once more, on a 
fundamentally European experience; yet others of the continued amorphous nature 
of the Council. Nevertheless, this is a solid achievement in ecumenical pedagogy 
which goes far beyond most denominational achievements and certainly celebrates 
a success for the ecumenical movement in the degree to which denominational 
barriers are merely forgotten. 


Concerning spiritual things 


Anyone familiar with a large city of the western world will probably have seen 

the yellow-clad closely-shaven group of Hare Krishna devotees chanting in the 
streets. The statistics are elusive but it is clear that many thousands of young people 
in the West have adopted the style and spirituality of one or other of the eastern 
sects —- sects which in the context of India are legitimate expressions of Hinduism 
and which, with six or eight million devotees, are by no means large. Of these the 
best known in the West are the Divine Light Mission, the Hare Krishna Movement 
and Transcendental Meditation, each derivative of, or expressing, Vedantist Hindu 
or Yoga mysticism. These cultic developments, influencing considerable numbers 
of young people, demand of Christians an effort in self-criticism, for it is certain 
that the search for spiritual identity and mystical satisfaction undertaken by these 
movements indicates at the same time the enormous failure of the churches to 
inherit their own tradition of mysticism and the spiritual life. The ecumenical 
movement is often accused of concentrating too much on the social and political 
issues of our time, but it is perhaps truer to say that the churches themselves have 
done this, often at an ineffective level, and failed to really explore the spiritual 
questions: for the ecumenical movement always reflects, perhaps sometimes too 
intensely, the situation of the churches themselves. 


10 See page 16. 
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However, there has been an eruption within the churches which somewhat parallels 
the adoption of eastern cults. Elsewhere (see p. 35) this is analysed more fully, but 
it is crucial to recognize this attractive yet threatening movement. 


Together with other renewal movements and radical Christian groups, the Taizé 
Council of Youth and youth involvement in charismatic movements, it is clear 
that the Jesus Movement has claimed a significant position since 1968. Who would 
have predicted this astonishing development amongst young people? Who can 
now predict what will happen in the future? Perhaps, as some say, the “Jesus 
bubble” has burst. Perhaps, as others see it, a period of consolidation and quiet 
growth undisturbed by sensational press reports has begun, which may issue in 
even more significant churchly questions: for one thing is clear — it defies easy 
ecumenical analysis and it puts a question about relevance to some of the major 
ecumenical discussions in recent years on unity, worship and ministry. Such 
questioning is healthy precisely because it arises out of a genuine, if puzzling, 
experience which the Jesus Movement has precipitated. 


But these expressions are evidence of yet another dimension in life which needs 

to be looked at in the same context as the earlier section on protest and politics. 
There is an inextricable relation between these two phenomena. The spiritual cannot 
be seen apart from the reality of the human situation: religious affairs apart from 
what is said to be earthly and practical. Yet such a separation is too commonly 
made. A spiritual awakening ultimately means taking the whole of life seriously, 
and political engagement to achieve a just society is itself a demanding asceticism. 
It is crucial that this interrelatedness be seen for if not one ends either in a 
hopeless religiosity without substance or else a vain materialism without hope. 


Theological correlations 


With some of the moods there are clearly theological correlations to be noticed. 
Probably as far back as 1960 a new mood was announced at the world Student 
Conference at Strasbourg and the Lausanne Youth Assembly. It reflected the feeling 
of secularism or secularization which was to come to the fore in the stages preced- 
ing Uppsala. Harvey Cox’s provocative book The Secular City '! comes to mind 

in such a context. In 1960 the younger Christians who met in Europe rejected a too 
ecclesiastically structured outlook and sought a church and an ecumenical 
movement which thought about the world, and mission in the world, more 
positively and certainly with greater freedom. Youth Assemblies in Nairobi (1962) 
and in the Philippines (1964) amplified the voices calling for this fresher emphasis. 


The Uppsala Assembly (1968) took place in the twilight of the Death of God 
debate, and the appetite with which many young Christians devoured the new 
servings of Marxist ideology, social passion and human development may not be 
unrelated to this. But there were also at that time rumours of a “theology of 
liberation”, and western style theology had to face criticism from Black theology 
and a theology with its roots in Latin America.!* That these theologies found their 


1! London: SCM Press, 1966. 


12 “Tncommunication.” Risk, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1973. 
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practical expression and missionary advocacy among youth groups and some 
renewal movements was not surprising. What is curious is that the first flush of the Jesus 
Movement appeared to be such a sharply conservative and anti-theological expres- 
sion of religious commitment and conviction. Those advocating development 
concerns in the churches found aid in these theological fashions, and conscious- 
ness-raising efforts in the churches made alliances with those sponsoring theologi- 
cal opinion along such lines. However, these groups and movements were often 
small and the numbers of those initiated into the analysis of Black theology or a 
theology of liberation remained sadly limited.*? Also, the groups were mostly 
disregarded and sometimes derided by the classically oriented theologians of 
churches and seminaries. 


The situation is still fluid, and it is difficult to see how effective, at the end of the 
day, some of the theological moods of this period will be. Certainly, with regard 
to the Roman Catholic Church, a somewhat similar succession of events has 
followed the Second Vatican Council, and probably finds most dramatic expres- 
sion, now, in the Charismatic Movement with its considerable attraction for 
young people. 


This movement, with its roots in the pentecostal history of this century, has 
emerged more or less to parallel the developments since 1968. The various National 
Service Committees formed in the Roman Catholic Church since 1967 have 
multiplied and have organized greater and greater demonstrations of the new 
commitment and renewed faith of many thousands of Christians. Again a fresh 
kind of ecumenism emerges in the trans-denominational contacts within the 
Charismatic Movement, but it is puzzling to see how those who claim oneness in 
the Spirit have difficulty over sharing the Bread. The Charismatic Movement 
crosses many generations and now finds echoes in Asia, great strength in Latin 
America and a unique and longer history with the independent churches of Africa." 
Also, it involves many younger people, not least in positions of leadership. 

The Movement has a firmly biblical basis and a relentless insistence on scriptural 
assurance, with a fairly conservative expression of opinion on social issues. 

The building up of a more clearly expressed theology of the Holy Spirit has yet 

to take place, but the mood is right; and one of the more brilliant possibilities 

facing the ecumenical movement in the future is a marriage between the growing, 
boisterous, incandescent, Spirit-filled, trans-denominational Charismatic Movement 
and the institutional ecumenism of the churches with its rather ponderous 
apparatus of councils, programmes and agreements. 


The Jesus Movement stands in distinction to the Charismatic Movement, even 
though there are many points for comparison. If any theological correlation springs 
to mind, it is that of the apocalyptic mood amongst so many of the Jesus 
Movement groups. And in a sense one has made a full circle. For the more extra- 
vagant and angry of the vicious movements of the Left, estranged utterly from 
church and society, nevertheless have something of the same apocalyptic vision. It 
is as though there are not a few whose intuition is of an end-time (or is it an edge 

of transcendence?) and whose natural drive is to herald and to serve this mood 

in an anarchic tempo. 


'3 See “Demythologizing the Dutch”, op. cit., and “Development”, Risk, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1969. 


14 “And Some Fell on Good Ground.” Risk, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1971. 
French translation: “Graines d’Evangile”. Yaoundé: Editions Cle. 
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The ecumenical connection 


Since 1968 ecumenical youth work has undergone several shifts. At the Uppsala 
Assembly of the Worid Council of Churches the just response to the young people 
then around was somehow to integrate youth and the concerns of youth fully into 
the work of the World Council of Churches. While this was easy to say, it resulted 
in some confusion. It could be argued that the “development” question and the 
“racism” issue were both strongly advocated by young peopie prior to Uppsala, 
and both subsequently found expression in WCC programmes. But where were 

the youth then involved? At the same time some of the traditional structures by 
which Christian youth related to the ecumenical movement, for instance, the 

World Student Christian Federation, were beginning to experience change which 
made them less effective at a central level. Nor was the WCC itself then designed to 
allow young people easy access to its higher levels of decision-making and it 
seemed reluctant to build up a larger cadre of really young staff persons. 


While the integration attempt was made, the staff of the WCC Youth Department 
fell from seven in 1969 to one in 1973 and programme funds were limited. At 

the same time, however, regional youth secretariats were set up or grew stronger 
and many of the traditional programmes of the former Youth Department were 
administered regionally. Though this was not a cause-and-effect relationship, it did 
happen in such a way that the true legatees of the ecumenical youth work were 

the regional secretaries, and there was a mutual acceptance that the business of 
ecumenical youth work should be the advocacy of issues. But it seemed that youth 
as a constituency became obscured and was the object of “benign neglect’’. 


However, it would be wrong to overlook the correlation between many of the major 
programmes of the WCC as they have evolved since 1968, and the concerns of 
youth. The Education Office has built up a trenchant criticism of the nature 

of the schooling in society, associated with names which have subsequently 

become very familiar in student and youth-related journals. The idea of “conscien- 
tization” has taken on and has had wider and wider use. The development debate 
has been handled by action groups, in many countries, comprised mostly of younger 
people, and it would not be wide of the mark to say that a considerable amount 

of the energy of young Christians in the rich one-third world and the poor 
two-thirds world has been channelled, in an ecumenical avenue at least, into 
advocacy along the development line. The Programme to Combat Racism, the 
relationship with protest groups on ecology and environmental questions, 

the discussion on “Violence, non-violence and the struggle for social justice’, 
among other WCC programmes, each have had a constituency which included, often 
among the more articulate and better advocates, younger people. But this level 
of integration has often not been fully recognized. 


Specific youth ministries, apart from attention to renewal movements involving 
younger people, have been effectively reduced to two — the Ecumenical Youth 
Service and the World Youth Projects; and it is in this context that further 
discussion will take place in Nairobi. 


The Fifth Assembly of the WCC must do more than pass supportive motions in the 
area of youth ministries. The situation involves more than having one or two — 

or even a dozen — young people taking part in the ecumenical movement. Youth 
concerns have gone beyond that stage. The younger generation shares the same 
interests and the same ambiguities as do others in the churches — and they want 
to participate just as fully. There are conflicting and differentiated views concern- 
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ing youth in the ecumenical movement and in the churches. Despite these variant 
opinions, moods and realities, the North Atlantic’s point of view cannot be the 
yardstick by which ecumenical ministries are created, because the word “youth” 
is not and cannot mean the same thing in all parts of the world. It defies definition 
and only just allows description. 


‘Definitions of the concept of ‘youth’ are diverse and often 
arbitrary. Many adults, for instance, consider ‘youth’ to be an 
age span and more particularly a period of transition (between 
childhood and adulthood). Most young people, on the other 
hand, as the interviews would indicate, regard youth as a ‘state 
of mind and an approach to life’ .’"'* 


“Ecumenical youth work is thus paradoxically a necessary and a hazardous affair. 
When generations no longer share the same mental, spiritual and social values, 

they need special attention. Yet to isolate youth work is harmful because it tends 

to endanger the unique quality of the People of God by dividing them into age 
groupings which are all too often antagonistic to one another. Only by facilitating 
the freedom of youth work, by responding to it in the entire ecumenical movement, 
and experimenting in mutual trust, can the churches as a whole be renewed. 


In all of this the churches can do tremendous harm or make a tremendous 
contribution. Harm will be done if they continue to speak about youth, but never 
with youth. Harm will be done if leaders do not accept the responsibility for 

the social environment in which the young live. Harm will be done if the churches 
require from the younger generation what they themselves do not practise. 


An ecumenical youth ministry must be concerned for the whole People of God. 
Such a youth ministry should never be a nervous effort to keep the young in 

the Church or win them for the Church without always bearing in mind that 
they must also be agents for building a better, more liberating society according 
to the mandates of the Gospel. 


To face the implications of a Fifth Assembly is also to face the critical challenge 
of a divided world, a world where there is uneven development, partial conscious- 
ness and many, many questions. The unity of the churches, as the whole people 

of the Church, is the best testimony to the world that people can be made free 

and united.”’!® 


15 Report on Youth, op. cit. 


'6 D. Johnson, ed.: Uppsala to Nairobi, pp. 203-204. New York: Friendship Press, 1975. 
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We need to consider the disillusionment of many young people 
with their modern societies, the modern technological age. How 
do we reach these young people who seemingly have a lack of 
concern about their country or the world and are just drifting 
through life or trying to get as much as they can for themselves 
without any interest in others. 


Peggy Ashby, Guyana 


Youth does not mean revolution and 
destruction or irresponsible actions. The 
traditional view of youth is no longer valid. 
Youth is fully aware of the rapid and enorm- 
ous changes of the 20th century. Youth 
introduces new perspectives, new ways 

of life, new categories of thought. 


Aram Keshishian, Lebanon 


How on earth can we make 
the Gospel relevant and 
attractive in a society where 
so much else is in the offing ? 
How can we channel the 
initial enthusiasm which 


comes from a sudden con- ~ How do we show our 
version experience (doubt- solidarity with the Third 
less a very real and vital one) World and how do we 
into areas of Sane and call fight the structures in our 
cern for the wider worship- own country, which con- 
ping church ? In other words, tribute to an exploitation 
how can we encourage our of third world countries ? 


young Christians not to be- 
come so religiously intros- 

pective that they lose sight 
of their overall responsibili- 


ties within the whole Body There is a growing polari- 
of Christ ? zation between the 


“pietistic’ and the “social 
action’ groups in the 
church. How can recon- 
ciliation between these 
two be effected ? 


Alan McLean, Canada 


WORDS FROM 


Max Kruse, Denmark 


Carole Graham, 
New Zealand 
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| think that our role at the Assembly should 
be to work on open and honest confronta- 
tion and communication, so as to model the 
community of love and trust that | believe 
we all seek. Let’s learn by doing instead of 
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One issue in my country is 
the participation of young 
people in the struggle for 
liberation of our people, 
based on the message of 
Jesus Christ. This should be 
done from a critical analysis 
of the past, searching for 
new ways and taking into 
account the concrete reali- 
ties and problems of our 
people. 

Marta Palma Manriquez, 

Chile 


YOUNG 


talking. Let’s place the issues in our midst 
instead of out there somewhere. 


Mark Robinson, USA 


| am aware of the objections 
to social change, the fear 

of change, which is very 
strong particularly in my 
country. | know the rigidity 
of institutions; the inflexi- 
bility of my church, which is 
implicated in many ways in 
the interest of wealth and 
which is everything else but 
a church of the poor. | know 
the disinterest, the egotism 
— not least within myself. 
Therefore, in my opinion, 
one of the main concerns at 
Nairobi should be to discuss 
strategies which help to 
open up parochial con- 
sciousness. 


Heinz-Hermann Nordholt, 
West Germany 


DELEGATES 


fingers on 
the pulse 


Almost at the same time as the 
churches developed stronger 
expressions of the ecumenical 
movement at a regional level, 

the World Council of Churches 
began rethinking its response 

to the youth issues raised by that 


edited movement. The decision to 
from the transcripts integrate the former Youth 

of reports Department of the World Council 
given in Geneva of Churches in the Division of 
March 1975 Ecumenical Action in 1968 led to 
by Ninan Koshy even stronger developments 


at the regional level. Many cultural 
and political factors made this 

a reasonable development. And it 
was natural that youth questions 
were given a prominent place in the 
the programmes of the regional 
Christian Conferences. The descrip- 
tions which follow are based on 
reports given by the regional Youth 
Secretaries at a meeting in 

Geneva in March 1975. Quotations 
are from various documents and 
reports but do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of the World 
Council of Churches. 


The rural imperative 


The Christian Conference of Asia has in its region the largest section of the world’s 
population and therefore of the world’s young. Its last Assembly (1973) gave a 
clear mandate to the support of rural youth concerns. This was reaffirmed by the 
CCA Youth Caucus and the General Committee, meeting in Singapore early in 
1975. The Youth Caucus, in their statement on the priority issue of development 
and under-development, deplored the fact that in most “development” efforts rural 
youth have been either neglected or ignored. The statement said: “Within the 
regions there are the obvious problems of unemployment, population growth, 
hunger, brain-drain, wasted resources and widespread poverty. But these are only 
manifestations of a deeper structural malaise which is rooted in an unjust 
distribution of economic and political power. The problem is deep-rooted and defies 
quick, easy solutions. Crisis-oriented solutions will be at best stop-gap measures. 
The only real hope lies in programmes aimed at conscientization and organizing 
for power among the powerless. Since the majority of our people are in the rural 
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areas and bear the brunt of suffering, we give priority to involvement with ‘rural 
young people’.” 


The twin pressures for youth work in the Christian Conference of Asia, are that 
“Asian societies are predominantly rural and preponderantly young”. Yet it is 
found that few, if any, development programmes involve and serve the needs of 
rural youth. This is largely due to difficulties that inhere in their situation: geogra- 
phic dispersion (except for agro-industrial communities) and geographic distance. 
In contrast a considerable number of projects are geared towards the needs of 
urban youth because they are better organized and are closer to the centres of 
government, of commerce, of education, of churches. The current high unem- 
ployment and under-employment rates among rural people mean tremendous 
wastage in terms of untapped human potential. This has likewise resulted in an 
increasing exodus of rural youth to the cities, breeding slums and other urban 
problems. Policy makers of the CCA Youth programme realize that: “The theory 
of automatic diffusion, that is youth concern being infused into or integrated into 
other programmes, works better on paper than in practice. Various experiences 
(including that of the World Council of Churches) have invariably shown that the 
youth impact is blunted, if not lost, this way. Development programmes that cater 
to rural youth have not gone beyond regional or sub-regional conferences and 
consultations. Talk should now give way to action. And concretely this must take 
place on the local, national levels.” 


The CCA plans to initiate programmes or support already existing projects that 
release the productive energies of rural youth, that meet specific needs in rural 
communities, and that carry forward the basic task of conscientization for political 
actions. That is, they help to develop and sharpen techniques of conscientization 
and community action among rural youth, to train a cadre of committed and disci- 
plined rural youth workers and organizers and, lastly, to carry out studies and 
surveys on rural conditions that will determine in a systematic manner the needs, 
the context and on-going programmes in each situation. 


It is recognized that varying models of rural development in Asia need to be 
exposed to young people. Countries like Taiwan, Malaysia and the Philippines have 
rural development through massive technical inputs and foreign investments spilling 
over into agro-industries or agro-capitalism. Countries like Sri Lanka, India and 
Pakistan have limited land reform and experiments in collective farming within the 
context of mixed economy. The People’s Republic of China and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam experiment with a revolutionary model in which there is 
apparently greater involvement of young people. 


The CCA Youth Caucus meeting at Singapore stated: ““We understand the Gospel 
as the good news of liberation. We are with the poor and oppressed in the struggle 

~ to create a better world. For us as Christians, this requires repentance. The new 
must be manifest in personal life style and in structural change in terms of actual 
political involvement.” But disturbing questions continue with the Christian youth 
of Asia: “How has the historical arrival of Christians in Asia, in many places at the 
same time and with the help of colonial rule, influenced the present role and nature 
of the Church? To what extent have Church structures changed since they were 
implanted in Asia? What is the shape and content of present-day theology and 

_ liturgy in Asia? Does the Church continue to be part of an oppressing and domes- 
ticating system?” 
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Developing African self-consciousness 


In several ways Africa has been a major focus of attention in the international 
scene: the swift dismantling of colonialism in several parts of Africa, the gathering 
storm in countries where racist oppression continues, the support to liberation move- 
ments by the World Council of Churches — all this in the midst of and contribut- 
ing to a growing African consciousness. The churches and the young people have 
been very much in the picture sharing and promoting the African consciousness. 
The Youth Department of the All Africa Conference of Churches has taken this 
fact into account very seriously. The young people realize that the churches in 
Africa are now at the crossroads. “At one point they have to identify themselves 
with the so-called development policies of their national governments, but then by 
the very nature of their mission through the Gospel, they want to identify 
themselves with the down-trodden, with the oppressed. When they try to do this 
they find themselves opposed to their national governments or at least to the 
oppressive sections in the governments. Obviously most of the African church 
leaders, when they reach this stage of having to criticize and having to oppose 

these oppressive sections, become afraid of being described as revolutionaries and 
as opposed to governments.” In the very context within which youth find 
themselves in the churches, in the confusing situation of deciding whether to 
conform or reform, it appears almost impossible, therefore, that youth who are 
within the framework of the churches can be instruments of change, because this 
involves risk. It is not clear what the churches have to say about activities where 
young people decide that they would rather lose their future than identify 
themselves with the oppressive elements. 


While it is recognized that the emphasis today in Africa should be on liberation 

and development, questions are raised about the contextual meanings of these 
terms. The African youth are aware that “some national governments themselves 
behave like the oppressive regimes of colonial times”. The violation of human rights 
in many parts of independent Africa is a matter of serious concern to the youth. 
The whole concept and models of leadership training are re-examined. “We are 
therefore looking for a platform for the re-evaluation and re-examination of these 
programmes which we have inherited, namely leadership development programmes 
for young peoples.” Some would argue: “As long as we find that most of the 
churches refuse to accept the reality that even the national governments can 
oppress their own people, then we will have to work outside the framework of the 
churches.” 


The AACC Youth Department attempts to coordinate the work of the full-time church 
youth workers, National Christian Council youth workers, heads of youth 
leadership training institutions and student Christian groups who are members of 
AACC or interested in AACC assistance. It discusses with such groups problems 
facing youth in Africa and tries to find ways and means of solving these problems 
contextually. Present political and economic structures in Africa create a situation 
in which often there is greater communication between African countries and their 
former colonial masters than among African countries themselves. “So we are 
looking for programmes which will enable us to make more contacts with other 
young people from different countries in Africa for exchange of ideas on what is 
happening.” Hence the importance given to the youth leaders intervisitation and 
trainers exchange programme. 
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A statement from the Youth Department says: “Efforts are geared towards 
liberation of people from poverty, ignorance and injustice... There exists the crucial 
task of raising the consciousness of the people so as to get them involved fully in 
the development process and in the struggle against all forms of racism, colonial- 
ism and imperialism.” There is an agonising search for an African identity within 
the churches. Through its work in the field of worship and church music the 

Youth Department of the AACC strives for greater authenticity and relevance. 


The liberation theme 


The ecumenical situation in Latin American differs substantially from that in other 
parts of the world. There is not yet any Latin American Conference or Council 

of Churches comparable to that in Africa, Asia or the Caribbean. This situation has 
naturally put regional youth work also in a category different from that in other 
parts of the world. The Latin American Union of Ecumenical Youth (ULAJE) 
represents the regional ecumenical youth movement. ULAJE was formed in 1941 
as the Latin American Union of Evangelical Youth, and consisted of young people 
only from the evangelical protestant churches. But the reality of the continent and 
the reality of the movement begun with these people in 1941, showed the clear 
necessity to make it more open. Therefore in 1970 the name was changed to 
“ecumenical” instead of “evangelical”. This was not just for the sake of form, but 
was an attempt to be honest with the organization itself, composed at that time 

not only of evangelicals but also of young people coming from the Roman Catholic 
Church. The “Declaration” issued at that time reads: “The Latin American 
Union of Ecumenical Youth is a movement of young people who are living 

in ‘diaspora’ fully engaged in the process of the liberation of the human 

being; this movement wishes to be an ecumenical community trying faithfully to 
bear witness to a common faith and hope in our Lord.” ULAJE has defined its 

job in the general framework by one word which is very much used, but in many 
cases not taken very much into account, and that is “liberation”. “We understand 
that our work in the continent has to respond to this very reality of liberation. It has 
concrete Christian understanding and also an understanding that we share even 
with non-Christians.” ULAJE explains: “When an organization is trying to define 
the change from what has been its raison d’étre to a new understanding of its role, 
it is not always clear. It often goes from one extreme to the other and we have been 
criticized for leaving the churches. Maybe this was a reality five or six years ago, 
but it is no longer. We understand ourselves as a kind of bridge into a young 
generation, between church people and non-Christian young people and we realize 
that both these groups have a great common task as people living in a situation 

of oppression and exploitation.” 


Youth work in Latin America is thus understood as involvement in the total process 
of liberation of the people. Two major areas of work at present are with marginal 
urban youth (who have migrated to the cities) and with rural youth in predomi- 
nantly rural countries. Approaches to the work of liberation naturally differ 
according to the political climate of the countries. A special problem of this work 

is that some of the churches are particularly allied with repressive forces. Com- 
munity organization is a major priority for ULAJE and takes place both among 
marginal people like slum dwellers in big cities and among poor peasants and 
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landless people in rural areas. Other projects undertaken by ULAJE are documen- 
tation centres, popular theatres, youth training and leadership courses. 


In the rather complex ecumenical situation of Latin America, ULAJE believes: 
‘Ecumenical reality in our continent, today can no longer be understood along the 
traditional lines of confessional separation. Our reality shows that real and 
committed ecumenism (as many of us. \derstand it) can only take place through 

an involvement in the process of libération which is taking place in our continent. 
There, the confessional boundaries disappear and a new situation develops, that of 
Christians who are willing to accept the challenge of this process against those 

of others who are not.” 


| Towards changing society 
| The Caribbean Conference of Churches bias the distinction of having in its member- 
\ship Roman Catholic and Protestant churches and this gives the Youth Department 
special challenges and opportunities. In the Caribbean the churches are still to be 
reckoned with froma sociological point of view. That means that the Church truly 
does still have real opportunity for effecting meaningful change within the com- 
munity, if it can. But the Church has not always made full use of this opportunity. 
Therefore, when we think of youth in the Caribbean, we must immediately 
recognize that there are two types of young people in relation to the Church. 

Those who are within the Church continue to remain within the Church and are 
related to it and its programmes,-hoping that they can work within that institution, 
first-ef-all'to realize themselves and then to bring about meaningful change within 
the community. This.group-is-small-and-might even be called a small minority. 

Some leadership arises out of it, and addresses itself as best it can to the problems of 
the Caribbean, both in local territories and on a regional basis. But more often than 
not, this group becomes frustrated because it has to hit its head against too many 
traditionalist walls within the established churches and it soon relinquishes its 
former position and joins the second group. These people are disenchanted with 

the Church, with the fact that the Church only speaks after everybody else speaks, 
and with inaction in general. Théy “feel that the Church is not in the fore- 
front and that it is not really makingeuse of its opportunities for bringing about 

the kind of change that is necessary and possible. Some of these sub-groups are 
politically oriented and are used by their parties to effect the party’s programme 
and to have something of a window-dressing effect. Some of them, however, are a 
little more conscious of themselves and of the fact that political parties would want. 
to use them and have been able, in turn, to push the parties in certain directions. 


On the whole the young people in the Caribbean, who are members of such groups, 
have as their agenda, by and large, the changing of society. They think that it is 
possible and necessary to change.society;-including-its*economic’structures;-in 
order to make the Caribbean a better place for those who are oppressed. They 
therefore engage’in study and action geared to changing values. They utilize local 

art forms and culture to help people understand that if you are going to be self- 
sufficient, you have to begin to know, yourself enough and love yourself enough 

to love the things and people that belong to you and to engage in the struggle with _ 
them. This is moving towards self-reliance and self-development. sirsletinsiceiaaataaaia 
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~But-unfortunately; the-established-churches:seem.to.have.real difficulty in addressing 
themselves to these groups. These young people are radical and are trying to move 
the churches in a direction in which they won’t move. Therefore, although they 

have valid — and positions and are laying their life on the line, so to speak, it is 
very hard fer. the churches to relate to them, because of the reluctance of the 
churches toidentify with radical movements. 


In the Caribbean the youth are concerned with education — a kind of education 
which is not as regimented as before, but which allows for choice and self- 
expression and which is regulated to the real issues which are peculiar to the 
Caribbean. They. are concerned with politics.and.think.they. should speak out on 
certait Matters in which governments are engaged. They want to look themselves _ 
at the various systems of government, socialism and traditional democracy. They 
want to look at economics, socialism and capitalism. They are also taking up the 
questions of cultural deprivation and institutionalized racism, a field where one 
still treads warily in the Caribbean because the economy is still dependent on the 
tourist dollar. Young people have begun to look at the exploitation and dehuma- 
nization within the tourist trade. These, then are some of the issues which occupy 
the minds of conscious young Caribbean people. They feel that the Church has a 
means of tackling some of these questions. 


All this implies, then, that for a regional conference with the youth department, the 
agenda has to be the concerns of a broad spectrum of young people-across the 
Caribbean. Very often, the Youth Department of the CCC cannot address itself 
to the smaller issues of individual youth groups in their churches, things like 
doctrine, counselling, and-so on. We have to concentrate with these young people 
on the issues which are Caribbean in size and not merely local. 


“We have been trying to reflect in programmes the issues and concerns which have 
been raised and we recognize that there is need for a lot of leadership development. 
We try to engage young people in a situation in which they develop or sharpen 

their leadership ability and where they can find or develop skills so that they can 
better understand how to tackle, sa Mek other young people, the issues in a 
strategic and_programmized way. : 


“Further, we still have to depend largely on consultations, seminars, workshops, _ 
etc., because of the fragmentary nature of the Caribbean, where some islands and 
territories are so much behind the rest that they are not exposed to modern ideas. 
These places need to be informed so they are in a position to evaluate these ideas 
and come up with something which is suitable for their particular situation. 


+One of the enc we have on our drawing boards which we feel is going 
to be a very go ne is a consultation which is entitled ‘Development and third 
world progress’. The aim of this is to expose Caribbean youth to authentic voices 
from the Third World, to people who have been involved in the very problems we 
are experiencing and who have had some measure of success. Even the point 

of identifying with these people is important, because you begin to feel that you 
are part of a bigger thing, rather than an isolated group of people, who are further 
disseminated by the geography of your region.” 


fering political realities 


The. polit tically volatile region 1 of the Middle East is very much i in the news today. _ 


RCSA MES RE SettheBC —ruesinmenes 


The Youth, Department-of the Middle East-Council.of.Churches last year-defined. ‘ 
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“the most urgent concern and challenge of Christian youth in the Middle East as 
twofold. (1) The creation and support of Israel by foreign western powers and the 
denial of basic human rights and justice to the uprooted Palestinian people. The 
exclusion of the Middle East from solving its own problems and the oppression by 
the state of Israel is further complicating matters. Therefore the solution to this 
problem has to come from the people themselves and it cannot be that which 
satisfies the vested interests of imperial power, or addresses itself to the guilt pro- 
blems of the West about the Jewish people. (2) The question of identity vis-a-vis 
their own churches, the Christian communities and the Arab nation as a whole. 
The basic challenge is to learn to be Christian in faith and to belong to the Arab 
culture which is basically Moslem.” : 


Many things are happening in the region today. “It is becoming ever more urgent 
for Christians in the Middle East to translate the Gospel (as the good news of 
liberation) into action in order to change the socio-political environment in a more 
positive way. The youth and student movement is part and parcel of this process 
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of change.” A relatively high degree of politicization is manifested in the region 
today. The Middle East still remains predominantly an agrarian society. The youth 
today are more or less living in an era when the question of identity (national, 
cultural and religious) is of prime importance. It is the key element in shaping the 
vision of the culture of this region. Fifty per cent of the total population in the 
region are below 25 years of age. Therefore the youth and student component of 
the “movement” in the region constitutes the most readily mobilized force in 
renewal and change. The youth, much more than any other part of the population, 
are facing the challenges that modernization, new value systems and medern 
ideologies are bringing about. With respect to the religious concerns, the renewal 
movement in the churches and the interest in developing an authentic religious 
identity (that is both new and very old) are basically a youth phenomenon. 


Currently there is a large section of disenchanted youth who are moving away 

from the churches. Those who are consciously concerned by the issues belong to 

a minority. The questions to be confronted include: the role of faith as against 
religious ideology; the irrelevance or static nature of certain church structures; 

the lack of a Christian language or Theology that is both rooted in the reality of the 
region and modern in terms of its openness for a “dialogue” with other regions; 

the relationship of church structures to oppressive power structures; the inability 

of the churches to respond positively to the challenges of social change, other faiths, 
and so on. 


"In response to these problems and issues the Christian youth chose to “stand for a 
‘critical’ solidarity with the process of renewal in the churches that has become 
unavoidable; also, act as a bridge between those who are outside the churches and 
those who are inside”. That kind of youth and student work in the Middle East 
then found expression through the activities of the Ecumenicat Secretariat for 
Youth and Students of the Middle East. The Secretariat was sponsored by the 
Youth Department of the World Council of Churches and the World Student 
Christian Federation. In May 1974 with the establishment of the new Middle East 
Council of Churches, the Secretariat disappeared. The student activities remained 
under the sponsorship of the World Student Christian Federation, while some of 
the other ecumenical activities were incorporated within the MECC. The Youth 
Department of the new council is in process of formation. Structurally it will be the 
instrument for youth to express their concerns, without denying them full parti- 
cipation in the life, work and decision making of the ecumenical movement. Second, 
it will be the form whereby youth could express their point of view on the issues 
that the churches and societies are confronted with, in shaping the future Middle 
East. 


Offering encounter 


The Ecumenical Youth Council in Europe was established in 1968, not as a wing 
of the Conference of European Churches but as a separate entity. There is a long 
pre-history which has led to the formation of EYCE and at first there was very 

little interest from the Conference of European Churches in collaborating in such 
an effort. The EYCE is eager to find ways of cooperation with the World Council 
of Churches, with the Conference of European Churches and with secular youth 
organizations in Europe. Recently very close relationships were established with the 
European section of the WSCF. < 
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The question with which EYCE was faced in the beginning was whether “there was 
anything we could tell each other, anything which we had in common in this parti- 
cular European situation”. Today all the national ecumenical youth bodies are 
members of EYCE and even in these churches where there is no organized youth 
movement — for several reasons — these is still some relationship with EYCE. 
“Obviously we do not see ourselves as representing the young generation in 
Europe, but rather as the forum or platform for dialogue and encounter. We have 
to admit quite openly that among us there are considerable tensions, contradictions 
and antagonisms in theological matters and political matters. But there is the feeling 
among young people and among youth leaders that though the situation is bad in 
East and West, there are certain things which hold us together as Christians and 
transcend this tension.” 


The EYCE placed in such a situation of diversity considers its primary task as 
establishing trust in one another. “That is not to say levelling out our differences, 
but trying to articulate them. And on this basis of trust, a common process of 
learning can begin. So you could say that our task is to find ways of forming a 
common opinion among young people and being able once in a while to say 
something in common.” 


One significant programme of the Council is an annual ecumenical youth leaders 
conference which takes place in the German Democratic Republic. This conference 
brings together about seventy people, half from western Europe and half from 
eastern Europe. From time to time the Council holds special seminars, for instance 
on the issue of migrant workers, on which it is planning a larger conference. “The 
meaning of faith today” has been a topic of stimulating study for the Council 
during this year. 


The basic questions about involvement of young people in the ecumenical 
movement are formulated by many in the Ecumenical Youth Council in the 
following way: “How do we build up an awareness among young people for the 
tasks of the Church in the world at large? How do we get away from introversion 
and open up the perspective to the task of the whole Church and the whole world? 
How can we interpret and communicate the challenges to our faith and an under- 
standing of our faith from the situation in the world around us and even in our 

own countries.” In some countries of Europe it could be said that concern for the 
ecumenical movement has been strengthened by the Programme to Combat 
Racism of the WCC. “Because one realizes that this is not only a problem concern- 
ing far distant situations but in effect involves the situation of the society at home 
and one’s involvement in the society. Whereas until then it might have seemed that 
the ecumenical movement was something to do with travels and meeting interesting 
people, etc., it has now become clearer and clearer that it is actually getting more 
involved in actual problems and trying to do something about their solution.” The 
main task of the EYCE is seen not so much as the building up of awareness and 
concern but rather as channelling and transmitting certain important elements of 
information. 
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Any discussion of what has 
happened to youth in the past 
seven years must take account of 
the Jesus Movement. There are 
many accounts, some coolly 
sociological, others nearly hysteri- 
cal, others again, betraying more 
journalistic sensationalism than 
sweet reason. Here a member of 


one Jesus Movement community ] \\/ WAV 
tells the story from his point of view. \ ; Or | RS 


The Jesus Movement exists. This is a fact and stands as self-evident. But with the 
many youth groups and programmes of the churches available, why should there 
be a Jesus Movement? What suddenly caused thousands of young people from 
very different backgrounds, different cultures, different political positions, to 
express a radical new faith in Jesus Christ? Why should young people who were 
once deeply engaged in the political struggle, or immersed in advanced studies and 
higher education, or pursuing a career in science, business or some other 
profession, or even just bumming around doing nothing in particular, suddenly 
decide to “drop out” and adopt a new life-style as “fanatical” Christians ? Why 
should young people whose parents had given them the best of everything, who 
came from the most affluent areas of the world, who had material wealth and 
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possessions beyond the wildest dreams of 75% of the world’s population, suddenly 
decide to leave it all behind and live in the relative poverty of a communal society, 
sharing all things and living in a simple, natural, loving way with others of the same 
belief? Why should young people who came from the most permissive of societies 
where they could easily obtain drugs, sex, alcohol, cigarettes and virtually anything 
they desired and where they had the freedom and leisure and money to do anything 
they chose and go where they pleased, suddenly decide to commit themselves to a 
life of discipline, sacrifice, and dedication to an ideal? What is the reason for such 

a dramatic change? Why should there be a Jesus Movement? Perhaps by going | 
back to the origins of this Movement we can find some of the answers to these 
questions. 


The Jesus Movement began in California around 1968 and many different books 
have been written which give an account of the historical perspective of the birth 
and growth of the Jesus Movement. But some of the prevailing sociological and 
cultural factors which provided the background for the birth of this Movement 
are clear. 


One of the first and most important elements is the fact that California itself is one of 
the richest, freest and youngest regions of the USA. The young people in California 
were glutted with the riches of an affluent materialistic society and all things that 
their hearts desired were given to them for the asking. But in spite of this ultimate 

in material plenty and the apparent satisfaction of every desire, still there was 
something missing. Even with all the things that the Great Society could offer them, 
they still felt unfulfilled and unhappy in the midst of their material paradise. And 

so we see the coming of the San Francisco scene, Hippies, the Fillmore West, 
Jefferson Airplane, Haight-Ashbury, the Flower Children, Be-Ins and the psyche- 
delic bliss of drug-induced Utopia — peace and love for everybody. 


But what went wrong? That is a difficult question to answer. For in spite of the 
American youth subculture’s hopes for creating a new society of love, peace and 
happiness for all, in less than a few years this whole scene decayed and crumbled, 
leaving behind a legacy of despair. Woodstock, which some considered the proof 
that it could be done, faded into oblivion. Many of the super-stars of Rock who led 
the way also faded into oblivion, and the deaths of such stars as Jimi Hendrix, 
Janis Joplin, Jim Morrison and Duane Allman all added to the growing sense of 
hopelessness. The Beatles, who had begun with simple songs of childhood love, 
turned to psychedelic drug experience and finally to a search for deeper meaning 
to life in meditation and mystical experience. But when they finally broke up in 
1971 they still hadn’t found what they were searching for and could only leave 
their followers with the hope that someday “there will be an answer, let it be”’. 


But, if young people wanted a spiritual experience or wanted to change society, 
why did they not “go to church” or “work through the political system” to try and 
bring about a better society ? First of all, most of them did in fact have some 
contact with the established church during their life and were so disillusioned by 
what they felt to be hypocrisy, emptiness and a narrow-minded self-righteous 
“morality”, that they wanted nothing more to do with it. In some cases, they 
rejected any notion that God even existed, if the Church was an example of who 
God was and what He stood for. These young people had at least found some kind 
of personal spiritual experience in LSD trips and transcendental meditation, 
whereas sitting through a one-hour service once a week on Sunday morning, 
listening to what they felt were pious platitudes that everybody ignored the next 
day, offered them little or nothing at all. As for political action, many of them had 
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tried it and felt that changing the system from within was a hopeless cause. Many 
had been supporters of McCarthy, Kennedy, and later McGovern, and had toiled 
long hard hours campaigning and working for their election, all to no avail. Many 
had joined protest marches, demonstrations, ecology groups, radical campus groups, 
doing all they could to protest against the war in Vietnam and to get their govern- 
ment to focus its attention on the more pressing needs of its people at home as well 
as the rest of the world — again all to no avail. Some joined organizations to fight 
against racial discrimination and petition for those equal rights guaranteed to all 

by the Constitution, demonstrating peacefully and non-violently. They found 
themselves beaten, jailed and despised and still denied what was rightfully theirs. In 
despair some turned to violent action — riots on campus, riots in the ghetto, terrorism 
or advocacy of violent revolution — all of this again in vain. 


And so what alternatives were left ? Some gave up and returned to their schools 

and jobs, passively accepting the status quo; some became dedicated to even more 
violent action, committed to destroying the system at any cost; and some found a new 
hope in a spiritual revolution — the Revolution for Jesus. They took up the challenge 
to change the world with the love of God, establishing a new society based on the 
principles of love for God and one’s fellow beings with all things shared equally, from 
each according to his ability and to each according to his need in the pattern of the 
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Christian communes of the early Church. With this new vision and new-found faith 
and hope, the Jesus Revolution was born. 


Although the Jesus Movement began in the United States, in the last few years 

it has experienced a remarkable period of growth into a worldwide movement 
which bypasses the limits of national boundaries, languages and customs, even if, 

in some ways, it still retains some of the American cultural influence from which 

it spawned. The first stage of this growth was within the USA, as groups of Jesus 
People sprang up in almost every city across the country. Some of these groups 
consisted of a handful of young people meeting only once or twice a week for Bible 
study or prayer, while others developed a communal style of life demanding a more 
total involvement. Many of these groups were individual, independent Jesus People 
houses, having no structures binding them either to one another or to the 
established churches. Others, like the Children of God, developed a clearly defined 
leadership structure and an organized network of communities stretching from 
coast to coast. These early stages of growth in the USA have been fairly well 
documented in several books and we need not go into detail here. Suffice it to say 
that in a very short period, only four or five years, the Jesus Revolution in the 
United States grew from a handful of radical young “Jesus freaks” in California 
into a nationwide movement involving possibly tens of thousands of young people. 


The next phase of growth involved the evolution of the Jesus Movement from a 
singularly American phenomenon into an international movement of the Spirit. 
This phase began somewhere around 1971 as the first Jesus communes made their 
independent appearance in Europe. By 1973, it was possible to find groups of Jesus 
People and Jesus communes in England, France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Switzerland. At the same time, other groups were being established in Latin 
America, Australia, South-East and Central Asia, so that today one can say that 
the Jesus Revolution has become a truly international movement and phenomenon. 
Though many of the members of these groups are still Americans and in some 
ways the flavour of the communal life-style is still somewhat American, never- 
theless the challenge of the Revolution for Jesus has appealed to the young people 
of these other countries and cultures, and the indigenous membership and 
leadership of these groups is steadily growing larger. How these communes and 
Jesus groups will adapt to the need for cultural identity and how they will respond 
to the different needs of different people in these various countries is probably one 
of the most important questions facing the Jesus Movement at this time, and the 
way in which they accept this challenge and respond to it could make or break 

the Movement. 


In discussing the growth and development of the Jesus Movement, one must take 

a special look at the Children of God, as this group has probably progressed the 
furthest in terms of international growth and development of a unified network of 
communities. Considered by some as the most radical and fanatical segment of the 
Jesus Movement, they have now established nearly 250 communities in 80 
countries and still seem to be growing. 


The key word for describing the characteristics of the Jesus Movement is diversity. 
In one sense, the Movement could be considered as a good example of ecumenics 
in action. For the most part, the young people involved in this movement have 
learned to put aside theological differences and though they come from diverse 
religious backgrounds, they have learned to live together in the simple love of God, 
irrespective of any previous denominational affiliation, sharing their daily life as 
well as their spiritual and sacramental life. Although there are many differences in 
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their interpretation of biblical prophecy and their application of biblical principles 
to their daily lives, they agree unanimously that Jesus is Lord and that it is their 
duty to share the good news of his salvation with others around them. 


Briefly, a list of the characteristics of a cross-section of the Jesus Movement might 
contain the following words: biblically based; communal; dedicated or fanatical; 
young; radical; anti-establishment; fundamentalist; dynamic; apocalyptic; joyful ; 
evangelistic. Perhaps one word that we might look at a bit more closely is 
apocalyptic. 


Most of the Jesus groups firmly believe that we are living in the last days and that 
the second coming of Christ is imminent. They cite many reasons for this belief, 
including the re-establishment of the state of Israel as fulfilment of biblical prophecy 
signalling the commencement of the “last days’’, as well as statements by secular 
“prophets” of the scientific world that in terms of population explosion, food 
shortage, pollution, depletion of natural resources, dramatic changes of the world’s 
climate and the threat of nuclear holocaust, the world cannot continue much longer 
on its present course. Be that as it may, this firm belief that time is short has 
contributed much to the fire and whole-hearted dedication with which many of 

the Jesus People have taken up the challenge of Christ to “forsake all and come 
follow me”. 


For the present it seems that the Jesus Movement has 
reached its crest. There are signs that for some groups 
there is now a period of quiet growth and consolidation 
— a period of much less interest to journalists. For 
other groups there are tensions which may mean some 
return to less spectacular patterns of living, but how? 
And will they be encouraged to affirm their experience 
in these communities or forced to disavow it? For the 
churches there remains the question as to their own 
failures, demonstrated by the energy displayed in the 
movement which was never assimilated nor mobilized 
by them. And for the ecumenical movement what is 

the significance ? Can the churches risk learning from 
this experience ? Or will they, as seems more likely, 
remain distant, disapproving and dismayed ? 
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a Case 
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Inevitably any analysis of a subject as diverse as the 
youth question in the churches can be drowned in 
generalizations. Here we present a picture of youth 
organizations, and their relationships, together with the 
pattern of youth activity in Sri Lanka. Many will find 
similarities between the situation in their own country 
and Sri Lanka - similarities which underline how 
important it is that the churches discover better 
ecumenical collaboration at a national and a local level 
as well as at an international level. Perhaps the latter 

is sometimes too easy. The writer, who is from Sri 
Lanka, has been involved with the Church of Ceylon 
Youth Movement and the National Christian Council 
Youth Committee, as well as the Student Christian 
Movement. 


Sri Lanka is a Buddhist country. Of a population of approximately 13 million, 

67% are Buddhist, 18% Hindu, 8% Christian and 7% Muslim. Approximately two- 
thirds of the Christian population are Roman Catholic. By way of introduction it 
must be stressed that, in the context of the economic and social struggle in which 
the country is engaged at the present time, it is not religious belief which determines 
the needs of youth, but rather the existing economic and social conditions. 
Furthermore, each sector of society has its own needs. 


@ The United Church of Sri Lanka, uniting the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
Churches as well as the Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India, was inaugurated on 

16 November 1975. This marks a turning point in the life of the Church in the country, and 
should provide the impetus needed for closer cooperation in youth activities. 
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1. The average Youth Fellowship 


One is forced to generalize, although we should allow for the exceptions and the 
wide gap that exists between the very rural and the ultra-urban situation. 


The majority of youth do not seem to be catered for by the Youth Fellowship. 

Those who participate conform to the traditional pattern of existence. YFs usually 
meet once a fortnight or once a month, and their programmes include devotional 
meetings, Bible studies, guest speakers, social evenings, Bible quizzes and the regular 
distribution of Gospel portions. Special features are the annual picnic and social 
service effort (distribution of old clothes or food parcels to the poor). This type of 
programme seriously lacks direction, purpose and vision, and whilst it is much 
appreciated by parents and clergy, there is a lack of awareness of the radical 
changes that are taking place and an unpreparedness for the future which these 
young persons must face. 


Whilst some YFs claim to have a satisfactory membership, others record a steady 
drop in numbers. The proportion of those who are disenchanted with the system is 
steadily increasing. Many become outcasts, and amongst these are a few “pearls” 
whose ideas are regarded as strange simply because they are non-traditional. 


It is interesting to note that very often in rural areas, where problems of communi- 
cation, transport, and so on, are more complex, YFs meet less often and yet 

in these instances for something more constructive than the type of programme 
mentioned above. Whereas in urban areas YFs often meet solely for the sake 

of meeting and “keeping the organization going’, in the rural areas young people 
often organize themselves — irrespective of religious denomination — for work 
camps and shramadana (community development) activities which ultimately 
benefit the entire community. It happens, however, that very often the dearth of 
trained leadership and knowhow in these areas, coupled with the overall problem of 
finances, undermines the efficacy of such programmes. 


2. National movements 


At the national level what is significant is the clear swing away from united effort: 
each national denominational body has its own programmes, very often resulting 

in duplication of effort and waste of resources. The programmes arranged generally 
take the form of leadership training seminars, conferences and work camps. There 
is an urgent need for communication and coordination within and between these 
national movements. 


The Church of Ceylon Youth Movement has a fairly wide outreach but could 
probably be more effective if it had the services of a full-time worker. The Roman 
Catholic Federation is a more organized body, with considerable manpower and 
yet less outreach. In the Methodist community activity is focused at the three 
district levels. The Baptist movement is experiencing what could be termed a 
“leadership crisis” which most organizations are compelled to face periodically. 
The Presbyterian Youth League and the Dutch Reformed Youth Federation are 
comfortably placed within their own context — English speaking middle-class. 
The Church of South India has a number of talented leaders who are making 

a significant contribution in those areas where they are centred. 


The Student Christian Movement of Sri Lanka should not be judged in terms of 
programmes but rather in terms of its influence on thinking and the opportunities 
created for young people to concentrate on deep and serious study and responsible 
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participation in national! issues. The various school units are linked together 
regionally by the Jnter-Collegiate Christian Fellowship. In recent times there 
appears to be a withdrawal of traditional support which has made the challenge 
to the Movement even greater. 


The two National “ Y”’ Movements, the YMCA and the YWCA — particularly the 
former — continue to render effective service and organize programmes for youth 
as a whole, irrespective of background and denomination. Through their various 
camps, seminars, forums and other activities one notices a sustained practical and 
relevant attempt to respond to contemporary human needs. However, there is a 
tendency for planning to be more at the “top” and most of the planners are them- 
selves way beyond the age customarily regarded as “youth”! 


Within the National Christian Council — a representative body embracing all the 
Protestant denominations — there is the National Christian Council Youth 
Committee. This is an almost powerless body, because of the very nature and 
composition of the NCC itself, which is, incidentally, the sole official liaison body 
between the WCC and the youth of Sri Lanka. With the present limitations of 
organizational structure and finances, there is very little that can be achieved. 

A continued process of beating against a brick wall and the consequent frustration 
has resulted in many a dynamic young person leaving the organization. 


3. Government policy 


A very significant feature of youth activity in the recent past is the new impetus 

and importance given to youth by the Government’s establishment of a special 
Youth Department. From October 1973, the Government has been attempting to 
channel unemployed rural as well as urban youth into agricultural collective farms, 
making use of the excess land made available as a consequence of the Land 

Reform Act. These young people are paid salaries, they are healthily engaged in 

the country’s food production drive, and there is the promise of future ownership of 
land. Manning the Agricultural Board and in supervisory contro! of these agri- 
cultural collectives are qualified agriculturalists, newly recruited from the univer- 
sities. Whilst it is probably still too early to comment on the results of this 
movement, there is no doubt that it should arrest the population flow from village 

to town and also help lessen the yearning of the young for white collar jobs. 
Perhaps the most important outcome of such a movement is the emphasis on 
collective development and the sharing of talents and resources. 


The Government programme is gathering momentum at the present time. Whilst 
the number of Christian youth involved is negligible, much is to be said for this 

type of programme, which is certainly a step in the right direction for a country 
whose future lies in agricultural development and whose youth population is faced 
with the crisis of unemployment. 


4. Movements away from the “Establishment” 


These are, by definition, non-denominational and very often transient; at the same 
time they cater to a much wider group of people than any one of the organizations. 
mentioned above. i 


a) The evangelical thrust: This is in the direction of the middle- and upper-class 
Christians. The emphasis on music and spirituality provides many young 
people with a much-needed diversion from the norm and in this sense they 
are valuable. Particularly for those young persons who have just left school 
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and are battling with problems of insecurity because of the uncertainty of their 
future, organizations such as Youth for Christ and Campus Crusade for 

Christ seem to hold out a spiritual rope to which they can cling. However, these 
movements are somewhat limited in their activities and do not make provision 
for the training of young people for involvement in society. 


b) The “radical” movement: This movement is growing in various parts of the 
country. It takes the form of a healthy revolt against the structural limitations 
of the existing order and a plea to have the freedom to tread on non-traditional 
areas which embrace issues of a practical nature to the Church and nation. 
These persons are very often looked upon as rabble-rousers who hinder the smooth 
running of the Church — yet the contribution they have to make is of utmost 
importance to Church and society. 


c) The indigenous trend: This trend has shown itself in the activities of a group of 
creative artists who seek a Sri Lanka Christ in place of a colonial Christ, and 
a faith through the cultural riches of our land. The movement has made itself 
felt strongest in the field of worship, in the introduction of new forms of worship 
which are related to the life and thinking of the people of Sri Lanka. 


5. Evaluation 


Youth within the Christian community are very much a part of the youth of Sri 
Lanka. Therefore the situations in which they live, their ideas, aspirations, problems 
and values are essentially a part of all youth in the country. Realistic and serious 
planning and programming are demanded if youth are to be mobilized to parti- 
cipate in the best possible way in the life of the Church and nation. 


Youth Fellowships as they presently exist do not have a viable structure. They 
could be made effective in their working only by admitting spontaneity, creativity 
and experiment in every area of interest and concern of young people. Youth 
programmes must be related to the life and thinking of the youth of Sri Lanka. 
The guidelines in planning should be directed towards equipping youth to play a 
significant role in society, to train them to participate and cooperate in the 
movement towards development. 


There is an urgent need for several trained full-time workers and youth leaders in 
various regions and areas of activity. 


6. Channels through which the WCC might help 


a) dissemination of new ideas in simple and attractive form; 


b) closer contact with those working at grassroot level in the country, rather than 
the usual formal contact with established organizations — perhaps contact all 
youth organizations, religious and secular, and obtain information, ideas, 
viewpoints, even through a questionnaire; 


c) programmes of education and conscientization for school drop-outs ; 
d) regional conferences — in collaboration with CCA; 


e) planning at the local level with the local people — avoiding as far as possible 
the artificial atmosphere of Geneva; 


f) exchange programmes with other developing countries — following the 
Nairobi Asembly. 
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“Through 


a Child's eyes... 


It was a simple idea. Earlier in 
the year Geiko Muller-Fahrenholz 
wondered whether or not we 
could discover what children 
thought about unity. At the Fifth 
Assembly adults would have 
much to say and many 
opportunities to say much: 

surely children could be part of 
the Assembly too? A plan was 
quickly worked out. Letters were 
sent to schools all over the world, 
inviting children to draw 
something on themes such as 
“The people,of this world belong 
together’, or “My church among 
the many churches of God”, or 
‘What does my church do for the 
people?” and so on. 
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As a result, nearly 800 drawings came in — from India, Sri Lanka, Finland, 
Ghana, Great Britain, Haiti, West Germany, France and elsewhere. 

The drawings in Risk are part of one hundred selected for an exhibition 
at the Assembly. There is much hope and joy in them, much realism. And 
there is a serious challenging naivety: the naivety of earnest expectation 
to which we, disillusioned sophisticated adults, have so little to offer. 

So these pictures become a question: what will the answer be? 

If there are some who work with children and adolescents and, seeing 
this little selection, would like to share in this work, they are warmly 
invited to encourage similar work and share it with us. Expenses for 
material and mailing will be reimbursed. Children are so often neglected 
today: help in raising their voices. 


Further information may be obtained from Dr G. Miller-Fahrenholz, Department 
of Faith and Order, World Council of Churches, 150 route de Ferney, 
1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
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good will or evil goods ” 


Any evaluation of the youth work of 
the WCC must take into account 
the role of the Ecumenical Youth 
Service and Worid Youth Projects 
over the past years. In 1970 Risk 
published an issue on voluntary 
service (Vol.6, No. 2) with the same 
title as this article. It then raised 
issues which still remain important. 
The author is associate youth 
coordinator in the Programme 


Frieda LUuscher Unit Education and Renewal. 


Through all the changes that have marked youth work in the WCC during the past 
seven years and in spite of severely reduced staff and budget, two programmes 
have continued to operate and even grow. One is the Ecumenical Youth Service 
(EYS), and the other, World Youth Projects (WYP). Both of these programmes 
are as old as the WCC itself and through the EYS particularly thousands of young 
people have had their first encounter with the ecumenical movement. Many of them 
have been profoundly marked by this experience, which has often led them to active 
engagement in the life of their churches, and at the same time they have become 
enthusiastic supporters of the ecumenical movement and the World Council of 
Churches. 


However, the fact that the EYS and WYP have had a long history does not mean 
that these two programmes have remained stagnant and resisted all the influences 
of change that have appeared during these past 30 years. On the contrary, 
especially since the last Assembly of the WCC in Uppsala, new lines and priorities 
have emerged. These are important, as they reflect to a great extent what is happen- 
ing in the world around us. In fact, this aspect is one that has always been predo- 
minant in the work of the EYS and WYP: that they should respond to the needs 

of a particular situation as they are felt and expressed by the people involved. 


In this paper we will give an outline of the work of these two programmes and trace 
some of their most significant developments. 


Ecumenical Youth Service 


Since its inception in 1946, the EYS — formerly called Ecumenical Work Camps 
— has co-sponsored about 1,000 voluntary service projects in many countries 
around the world, involving some 25,000 young people. From a modest 
beginning just after World War II until the present, the number of projects and 
people (young volunteers) in the programme have continually increased. 
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An EYS project has two purposes. First, it is usually a manual work type expe- 
rience designed to contribute to the local and national development schemes of a 
country. Second, it is an opportunity for youth from different countries to live 
together and discuss those issues which are important to them as a community. 

It is also hoped that through their participation in these projects, the churches’ 
youth learn how and why they should live in the world and actively play their part. 


Each project has approximately 20-30 volunteers working and living together for 

a few weeks, an important expression of ecumenism. The emphasis is not only on 
the job or assignment, such as building clinics, maternity wards, schools, wells or 
roads, or working in a social service project with old people, children or the handi- 
capped, but also on living in a community. Many confessional bodies, different 
religions and even atheists are represented. Questions concerning faith, society and 
living together as human beings are always part of the discussion life of the 
volunteers. Many of the projects are also used for leadership training. 


1. The horizontal approach 


The most important development in the EYS during the past years has been what we 
call the “horizontal approach”, a concept in voluntary service which has found its way 
into the thinking of most of the voluntary service agencies represented in the 

CCIVS (Coordinating Committee for International Voluntary Service), of which 

the EYS is a member. This concept expresses a change from the traditional post- 
war sending of volunteers from Europe and North America to the so-called 
developing countries, to an exchange of volunteers on a horizontal basis. For 
example, such an exchange may take place between countries in Africa and, 

as a long term goal, between continents in the southern hemisphere. It has become 
increasingly important for countries in Asia, Latin America, Africa and the 
Caribbean to utilize volunteers from their own areas, in order not only to move 
away from the traditional patterns of paternalistic “doing good” to those who are 
“less fortunate’, but also to develop a solidarity among the young people of these 
continents, a solidarity which grows out of learning about each others’ situations 
and problems and which is vital if the liberation of all the oppressed is to be 
achieved. 


At the Pan-African Seminar on Youth and Voluntary Service, which was sponsored 
by the EYS in 1971 and held in Zambia, this priority was strongly upheld by the 

15 representatives of national voluntary service organizations in Africa. It was 

also stated “that this type of effort is not excluding the expatriate, it is including 
more Africans, since the latter have to learn more about their own continent and 
the different countries which make it up”. 


The “horizontal approach” has found its concrete expression in an increased 
exchange of volunteers between countries, particularly in Africa, and a first step 
towards the implementation of an intercontinental exchange was made with a 
study-tour which took representatives of West African voluntary service 
associations On a visit to their counterparts in various Caribbean islands. This trip 
will lead to an exchange of volunteers between countries in these two parts of the 
world. 


Another concrete example was the long-term project carried out in 1968-69 in 
which 13 skilled volunteers worked for ten months in a rural community develop- 
ment project in Gurupi, Brazil. Twelve of these volunteers, all trained in a skill 
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necessary for this project, came from Asia, Africa and Latin America, and only 
one was European.! 


The concept of a “horizontal approach” is a sound one. Its realization, however, 

is very much dependent upon the availability of funds to cover the cost of travel 
involved and lack of funds is a problem common to most national voluntary service 
agencies in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean, unless they receive 
support from overseas. On the other hand, many of the voluntary service agencies _ 
in Europe and North America, which are often supported by governments or _ 
churches, spend millions of dollars on training and sending volunteers to the 
southern continents. One can therefore ask whether it is not high time that they 

too change their priorities and, rather than continuing to send expatriates to Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean, instead make their financial resources 
available to national voluntary service agencies in these continents where they can 
be used to develop and train indigenous leadership. This would help to create a new 
understanding and solidarity among the young people there which will encourage 
them to work towards a true development of their countries. 


Such a change in priorities calls for new attitudes in Europe and North America 
towards voluntary service. Young people who wish to go to one of the so-called deve- 
loping countries as volunteers should examine their motivations and goals in the 

light of the above. 


2. Debourgeoisizing voluntary service 


This is another priority which has emerged during the past years. Voluntary 
service, particularly in Europe and North America, is and has always been a 
bourgeois concept. Traditionally, only those who had the time and money were 
in a position to participate in voluntary enterprises, and time and money are both 
the privilege of the middle-class. This is why, generally, voluntary service, both 
short- and long-term, has become a middle-class, student-oriented exercise. 


If, however, the goals of the EYS are as stated above, its programme should be as 
inclusive as possible. In concrete terms, this means that there should be an increas- 
ing number of very short-term projects or the possibility of participating for only 

a short period in the projects which now last a few weeks. Both of these solutions, 
however, are likely to influence project effectiveness. Therefore, another much 

more desirable solution would be the introduction of a system whereby employers 
would give additional leave to their workers to enable them to participate in a 
voluntary service project. 


Voluntary service can certainly be a tremendous asset in any society, but it is vital 
for volunteers and voluntary service agencies to carefully reassess their attitudes, 
motivations and goals in order to determine new priorities. Otherwise, they will 
turn into (or continue to be) “evil goods”. 


World Youth Projects 


WYP also started after World War IJ when young Americans wanted to help 
young Europeans to reconstruct their devastated countries. In order to pool and 
channel funds, which were mainly collected by youth groups and individual young 
people, WYP was created as a programme of the WCC Youth Department, but 
financially linked to CICARWS (Commission of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and 


1Cf, Risk, Vol. 6, No. 2, 1970: “Good will or evil goods?” 
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World Service). Whereas in the beginning it was mostly supported by young people, 
today it has become a sizeable programme financed by the various donor agencies 
which give their support to the many projects submitted through the CICARWS 
list. In 1975, WYP has been supporting 45 projects in all parts of the world at a 
total amount of $US 186,930. 


The projects assisted by WYP today are manifold. A good number of them give 
financial aid to denominational, national or regional youth secretaries for their 
salaries, administration and programmes. In many cases this support has made it 
possible for a youth secretary to be hired. Other projects are leadership training 
programmes, vocational training, social education and other pilot projects which 
are designed to contribute towards true individual and national development. 


During the 30 years of its existence, WYP has evolved in numerous ways. 
Generally speaking, one can say that it has always attempted to follow the develop- 
ments in the various regions, trying to respond to the needs as they arise. This 
presupposes a flexibility which WYP has enjoyed throughout its cooperation with 
CICARWS. 


Perhaps the most important development that has marked the work of WYP recently 
is the considerable increase of financial support given to this programme by the 
donor agencies. Until 1974, the limit for listing World Youth Projects was fixed at 

$ US 80,000. Due to the multiplication of projects at the regional and national 

levels, as a direct result of youth’s participation in the concerns of their regions 

and the increased awareness of youth for the need to engage in development at 
home, many more requests for support were reaching WYP. The CICARWS 
Commission agreed to change the limit to $ US 250,000 which meant that we were 
allowed to seek support for youth projects up to this amount. The donor agencies 
followed this decision by considerably increasing their contributions to WYP. This 
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is all the more encouraging as it indicates a clear interest and commitment to youth 
work at a moment when everything seems to point towards a decreasing support 
for this and other purposes. 


Regionalization 


The creation of regional and national councils of churches has strongly influenced 
the style of work of the World Council of Churches in the past decade or so. A new 
kind of cooperation between these bodies is developing and many of the existing 
programmes are trying to respond to the challenge by formulating and putting into 
practice what regionalization means for their work. 


The EYS and WYP have also taken up this challenge. Already in 1966 regional 

and national organizations asked that greater responsibility be given to the regions. 
It was felt that more than just working with the regions, the origins of the work 
should come from there, with Geneva being a catalyzing element for coordination 
and support. The centre of gravity should be the Regional Youth Secretaries and 
not Geneva. Geneva could also be an “agent” of the regions, interpreting and 
representing them within the World Council of Churches on youth affairs. 


Much of this has started to happen in the past years. Now that every region — with 
the exception of North America — has its Youth Secretary, the new relationship 
has become a reality. And the fact that, in spite of the drastic reduction of staff and 
budget of the Youth Department in Geneva, the work in the regions has not only 
continued but is constantly growing and becoming more important, is evidence 

that this was perhaps the most important development that has taken place in our 
work over the past years. 


The following examples illustrate how regionalization was put into practice in the 
EYS and WYP. 

For a long time it had been felt that a disproportionate amount of staff time was 
spent on organizing EYS projects in Europe, and in 1973 the EYS decided to hand 
over the whole of its European programme to the EYCE (Ecumenical Youth 
Council in Europe). While this move allowed EYS to spend more time and money 
on the overseas programmes, it also provided EYCE with a concrete programme 
and a direct link with young peopie in Europe. 


The regionalization in WYP took place on the level of screening project 
applications for listing. Instead of submitting these applications to a committee in 
Geneva, they are now sent to the respective Regional Youth Secretaries. A regional 
committee helps them to establish their priorities and to screen the applications 
from their region accordingly. Only then are they forwarded to Geneva, where they 
are listed through the usual channels in order to secure the necessary funds. 


In concluding, one can safely say that both of these programmes have undergone 
important changes. But it is only a beginning, and much remains to be done. Basic 
and progressive changes such as the ones outlined above always take a long time 

and the obstacles to be removed on both sides are many. But whether or not these two 
programmes can continue to make a meaningful contribution to future ecumenical 
youth work, to future ecumenical leadership, and to the liberation of all those who 

are oppressed in this world, depends on their successful development. 
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Introduction 


From the period of its formation, the World 
Council of Churches has seen youth as an 
essential element in its constituency. Since 
Uppsala, several important developments 
have changed the nature of youth work 
within the World Council of Churches: 

there was the attempt to integrate ecumenical 
youth into the total programme of the World 
Council; there was the increase in regional 
youth programmes in some areas, which 
often took over the administration of pro- 
grammes and tasks which had previously 
been carried out from Geneva, and which 
established new directions for youth work 
directly related to the needs of the region. 

It is hoped that the Hearing will analyse 
these developments and help point directions 
for youth work in the WCC for the years 
ahead. 


The task assigned to the Youth Workshop 

is to produce some specific programme 
proposals (staff, resources, programme 
priorities, access to decision-making bodies, 
policy guidelines, etc.) for the World 
Council of Churches, which will be channel- 
led to the plenary via the Programme 
Guidelines Committee. It is expected that 

the Workshop will produce a document 
which will become a major paper for discus- 
sion in the Hearing on Programme Unit III, 
dealing with youth. This document will 
complement the annotated agenda on 
youth for the Hearing, and may be adopts 
by the sub-section on youth as its ow 
for youth work in the years ahead. 


To facilitate discussion, the following 
ing assumptions are offered for considera- 
tion: 


A. Youth concerns are not isolated concerns 


1. “Youth concerns” are not isolated from 
the concerns of the whole people of God or 
from those of the whole of the WCC (e.g. 
social justice, human rights, evangelism, deve- 
loping an authentic Christian life and faith, 
seeking relevant forms of worship, etc.) 


2. To isolate youth work tends to endanger 
the unique quality of the people of God by 
putting them into divisions of age groupings 
which are often antagonistic to one another. 


3. At the same time it must be recognized 
that youth respond to certain issues with 
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a particular sensitivity, often bringing fresh 
and creative insights that ought to be sought 
out in the ecumenical movement. Some 
specific programmes may need to be devised 
to ensure that these insights find a place to 
develop and be heard within the ecumenical 
forum. 


B. Engaged in the life of the Church 


It has become much more difficult in recent 
years to localize youth work in the Christian 
context or to generalize about youth in 
meaningful ways. Their situation reflects 

the diversity and complexity which is 
manifest at every level of church life: 

local, national, regional and international. 
This is evidenced by the following: 


1. The attempt by some churches after 
Uppsala to integrate youth into full partici- 
pation in the Church’s life has not, generally, 
been successful, and so there seems to be an 
erosion of ecumenical youth work within the 
churches. 


2. Many youth are actively involved 


and what ; 
the Churc 


4. In gene 
involved 1 
its concerns 
human right 


1. Throughout the world today there are 
those among the younger generation who 
represent a force that seeks to bring into 
being more adequate and human structures 
of society. They have different hopes and 

the means by which they give expression to 
those hopes are diverse. There are those 

who are concerned about and work for 


the authentic leadership, both within the 
Church and within society. There are those 
who, in their expression of the Gospel and 
carrying out of the mission of the Church 
today, are committed to the struggle for 
liberation and for overcoming unjust eco- 
nomic and political structures within their 
own societies and in partnership with youth 
around the world. Everywhere, the young 


of youth in most 
searching for ed 


Church to be invo 
ns, equal attention 


inadequacy of educati 
facilities, etc. 


: Particularly in the North Atlantic regions, 
there is emerging a whole range of new life 
styles that are being adopted by youth, 

e.g. counter-culture movements, communes, 
new expressions of human sexuality, etc. 
Many of these movements represent the 
withdrawal by youth from the historic 
churches; others are seeking to reflect their 
commitment to renewal of the Christian 

faith and the Church. In other regions, these 
movements are often seen to be related to the 
crisis of faith in the western world, and they 
do not speak to the concerns in their 
regions for liberation, self-reliance, commu- 
nity development, etc. 


2. There is experienced throughout the world 
a wide spread growth of charismatic and 
pentecostal movements, with their general 
concerns for evangelism and renewal of the 
personal spiritual life, to which large 
numbers of youth are moving, e.g. the Taizé 
movement in Europe, the African indepen- 


of its inter 


dent churches, the rapid growth of Pente- 
costalism in Latin America. 


E. Questions for consideration 


1. To what extent are these working assump- 
tions valid in your church and own situation? 
What challenges and insights do youth offer 
to the Church today? How is your church 
responding to these youth in its programmes 
and concerns? 


% 2. What organizational patterns would be 
“most helpful for the period following the 


Nairobi Assembly in regard to youth? How 
3 can the local, national, regional and 


e a special service to offer in terms 
tional and ecumenical nature? 


What w 


E Developing concrete proposals for the future 


1. Is there a special function to be provided 
by the WCC with its international perspec- 
tive in the field of youth work and concerns? 
What is/are these functions? 


2. What is the nature of youth work in the 
ecumenical movement? Should there be 
concrete expression of youth work in the 
WCC? If so: 


a) What are the programme priorities and 
what are the structural implications of 
the programme? 


b) What kind of publications programme 
would be required? 


c) What should be the relation of youth 
work to the programme and Programme 
Units of the WCC? 


3. Two programmes in which important 
developments for youth work have taken 
place and that have continued through the 
years from Uppsala to Nairobi, are the 
Ecumenical Youth Service and the World 
Youth Projects. Should these two pro- 
grammes be continued in the years ahead? 
If so, how? 


4. How will youth be represented on the 
Central Committee, the Executive Commit- 
tee, the Commissions of the sub-units of the 
WCC? 


NORA 
No, 25,1975 
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No. 3, 1974: Caught in a Web: Everyone is caught up 
in a web of social institutions and organizations. These 
institutions are not static but are in constant change ; 
many of them are widely contested, including those 

of the Church. This issue can be read in two ways ; 
either as a series of stories about groups of Christians 
the world over who have tried to come to terms with the 
institutions which affect their lives and dominate them ; 
or as a primer of practical theology. Either way, some 
clues begin to emerge and some questions are raised 
which may help us to understand what God is doing 
in his world and to share in his action. 


No. 4, 1974 : Ujamaa Safari : Ujamaa Safari is the story 
of a meeting. And meetings seem to be the primary 
business of the ecumenical movement. We meet to 
discover each other ; to plan and to criticize ; to search 
for unity and discover our deep divisions ; to find our 
common strategies and programmes and more often 
learn how complex and different are the situations we 
face ; to write up our consensus and sadly find how 
narrow that can be. And sometimes we meet in order to 
change. Yet changing convictions is no easy matter. 
One has to discover, sometimes, what one’s convictions 
really are ! Ujamaa Safari is the story of Familia 74, in 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania — a meeting planned to take 
some of these notions into account. 


Some years ago Risk introduced its readers to both 
Paulo Freire and Ivan Illich. Since then both these men 
have won further notoriety ; Freire for his pedagogical 
theory and, in particular, his connection with the idea 
of “conscientization’’, and Illich as the master of contem- 
porary iconoclasm, the ikons being the school, the 
complexity of modern medicine, the wizardry of travel. 
Now Risk brings the two together to share in a discus- 
sion about education, particularly the idea of “deschool- 
ing” and the theory of “conscientization”. The result isa 
melange of provocative ideas, acid questions, gentle 
reappraisals and genuine dialogue involving people who 


‘are contributing originality and sparkle to the whole 


question of education. 


However free one wants to be in worship, there always 
seems to be a need for a text or the words of a song. This 
Risk handbook for worship was prepared especially 
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